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| MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
——_>—— 
CHAPTER XLVIII. MR. PROSPER CHANGES 
HIS MIND. 


WHEN Florence with her mother reached 
Cheltenham, she found a letter lying for 
her which surprised her much, The letter 

was from Harry, and seemed to have been 
written in better spirits than he had lately 
displayed. But it was very short : 

} “DEAREST FLORENCE, — When can I 
come down? It is absolutely necessary 
that I should sec you. All my plans are 
likely to be changed in the most extra- 


+ ordinary manner.—Yours affectionately, 
“ aH. 





“ Nobody can say that this is a love- 
. letter.” 

Florence, of course, showed the letter to 
her mother, who was much frightened by 
its contents. “What am I to say to him 
when he comes ¢” she exclaimed. 

+ “Té you will be so very, very good as to 
see him, you must not say anything 
unkind.” 

“Unkind ! How can I say anything else 
than what you would call unkind? I dis- 
approve of him altogether. And he is 
coming here with the express object of 
taking you away from me.” 

“Oh! no ;—not at once.” 

“But at some day—which I trust may 
be very distant. How can I speak to him 
kindly when I feel that he is my enemy ?” 
But the matter was at last set at rest by a 
promise from Florence, that she would not 
marry her lover in less than three years 
without her mother’s express consent. 
Three years is a long time, was Mrs. 
Mountjoy’s thought, and many things 
might occur within that term. Harry, of 
whom she thought all manner of un- 
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natural things, might probably in that time 
have proved himself to be utterly un- 
worthy. And Mountjoy Scarborough might 
again have come forward in the light of 
the world. She had heard of late that 
Mountjoy had been received once more 
into his father’s full favour. And the old 
man had become so enormously rich 
through the building of mills which had 
been going on at Tretton, that, as Mrs. 
Mountjoy thought, he would be able to 
make any number of elder sons. On the 
subject of entail her ideas were misty ; but 
she felt sure that Mountjoy Scarborough 
would even yet become arich man. That { 
Florence should be made to change on that 
account she did not expect. But she did 
think that when she should have learned 
that Harry was a murderer, or a midnight 
thief, or a wicked conspirator, she would | 
give him up. Therefore she agreed to 
receive him with not actually expressed 
hostility, when he should call at Mont- ; 
pellier Place. 

But now in the proper telling of our } 
story we must go back to Harry Annesley | 
himself. It will be remembered that his { 
father had called upon Mr. Prosper, to 
inform him of Harry’s projected journey 
to America; that Mountjoy Scarborough f 
had also called at Buston Hall; and that 
previous to these two visits old Mr. Scar- 
borough had himself written a long letter 
giving a detailed account of the conflict 
which had taken place in the London § 
streets. These three events had operated }j 
strongly on Mr. Prosper’s mind; but 
not so strongly as the conduct of Miss 
Thoroughbung and Messrs. Soames and 
Simpson. It had been made evident § 
to him from the joint usage which he had 
received from these persons that he was } 
simply “ made use of” with the object of 
obtaining from him the best possibl | 
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establishment for the lady in question. 
After that interview, at which the lady, 
having obtained in way of jointure much 
more that was due to her, demanded also 
for Miss Tickle a life-long home, and for 
herself a pair of ponies, he received a 
further letter from the lawyers. This 
offended him greatly. Nothing on earth 
should induce him to write a line to 
Messrs. Soames and Simpson. Nor did he 
see his way to writing again to Messrs. 
Grey and Barry about such trifles as those 
contained in the letter from the Bunting- 
ford lawyers. Trifles to him they were 
not; but trifles they must become if put 
into a letter addressed to a London firm. 
* Our client is anxious to know specifically 
that she is to be allowed to bring Miss 
Tickle with her, when she removes to 
Buston Hall. Her happiness depends 
greatly on the company of Miss Tickle, 
to which she has been used now for many 
years. Our client wishes to be assured 
also that she shall be allowed to keep a 
pair of ponies in addition to the carriage- 
horses which will be maintained no doubt 
chiefly for your own purposes.” These 
were the demands as made by Messrs. 
Soames and Simpson, and felt by Mr. 
Prosper to be altogether impossible. He 
recollected the passionate explosion of 
wrath to which the name of Miss Tickle 
had already brought him in the presence of 
the clergyman of his parish. He would 
endure no further disgrace on behalf of 
Miss Tickle. Miss Tickle should never be 
an inmate of his house, and as for the 
ponies, no pony should ever be stabled in 
his stalls. A pony was an animal which of 
its very nature was objectionable to him. 
There was a want of dignity in a pony to 
which Buston Hall should never be sub- 
jected. ‘“ And also,” he said to himself at 
last, ‘there is a lack of dignity about 
Miss Thoroughbung herself which would 
do me an irreparable injury.” 

But how should he make known his 
decision to the lady herself, and how 
should he escape from the marriage in 
such a manner as to leave no stain on his 
character as a gentleman? If he could 
have offered her a sum of money, he would 
have done so at once ; but that he thought 
would not be gentlemanlike ;—and would 
be a confession on his own part that he 
had behaved wrongly. 

At last he determined to take no notice 
of the lawyers’ letter, and himself to write 
to Miss Thoroughbung, telling her that the 
objects which they proposed to themselves 





by marriage were not compatible; and 
that therefore their matrimonial intentions 
must be allowed to subside. He thought 
it well over, and felt assured that very 
much of the success of such a measure 
must depend upon the wording of the 
letter. There need be no immediate haste. 
Miss Thoroughbung would not come to 
Buston again quite at once to disturb him 
by a further visit. Before she would come, 
he would have flown to Italy. The letter 
must be courteous, and somewhat tender ; 
but it must be absolutely decisive. There 
must be no loophole left by which she 
could again entangle him; no crevice by 
which she could creep into Buston! The 
letter should be a work of time. He would 
give himself a week or ten days for com- 
posing it. And then when it should have 
been sent, he would be off to Italy. 

But before he could allow himself to 
go upon his travels, he must settle the 
question about his nephew, which now lay 
heavy upon his conscience. He did feel 
that he had ill-treated the young man. 
He had been so told in very strong lan- 
guage by Mr. Scarborough of Tretton, and 
Mr. Scarborough of Tretton was a man of 
very large property, and much talked 
about in the world. Very wonderful 
things were said about Mr. Scarborough, 
but they all tended to make Mr. Prosper 
believe that he was a man of distinction. 
And he had also heard lately about Mr. 
Scarborough’s younger son,—or, indeed, 
his only son, according to the new way of 
speaking of him,—tidings which were not 
much in that young man’s favour. It was 
from Augustus Scarborough that he had 
heard those evil stories about his own 
nephew. Therefore his belief was shaken ; 
and it was by no means clear to him that 
there could be any other heir for their 
property. Miss Thoroughbung had proved 
herself to be altogether unfit for the high 
honour he had intended her. Miss Puffle 
had gone off with Farmer Tazlehurst’s son. 
Mr. Prosper did not think that he had 
energy enough to look for a third lady who 
might be fit at all points to become his 
wife. And now another evil had been 
added to all these. His nephew had 
declared his purpose of emigrating to the 
United States, and becoming an American. 
It might be true that he should be driven 
to do so by absolute want. He, Mr. 
Prosper, had stopped his allowance, and 
had done so after deterring him from fol- 
lowing any profession by which he might 
have earned his bread. He had looked 
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into the law, and, as far as he could under- 
stand it, Buston must become the property 
of his nephew, even though his nephew 
should become an American citizen. His 
conscience pricked him sorely as he thought 
of the evil which might thus accrue, and of 
the disgrace which would be attached to 
hisown name. He therefore wrote the 
following letter to his nephew, and sent it 
across to the parsonage, done up in a large 
envelope, and sealed carefully with the 
Buston arms. And on the corner of the 
envelope, “ Peter Prosper” was written 
very legibly. 

“My DEAR NEPHEW, HENRY ANNESLEY, 
—Under existing circumstances you will, 
I think, be surprised at a letter written in 
my handwriting; but facts have arisen 
which make it expedient that I should 
address you. 

“You are about, I am informed, to 
proceed to the United States, a country 
against which I acknowledge I entertain 
a serious antipathy. They are not a 


gentlemanlike people, and I am given to 
understand that they are generally dis- 
honest in all their dealings. Their presi- 
dent is a low person, and all their ideas of 
government are pettifogging. Their ladies, 


I am told, are very vulgar, though I have 
never had the pleasure of knowing one of 
them. ‘They are an irreligious nation, and 
have no respect for the established Church 
of England and her bishops. I should be 
very sorry that my heir should go among 
them. 

“With reference to my stopping the 
income which I have hitherto allowed you, 
it was a step I took upon the best advice, 
nor can I allow it to be thought that there 
is any legal claim upon me for a continu- 
ance of the payment. But I am willing 
for the present to continue it on the full 
understanding that you at once give up 
your American project. 

“But there is a subject on which it is 
essentially necessary that I should receive 
from you as my heir a full and complete 
explanation. Under what circumstances 
did you beat Captain Scarborough in the 
streets late on the night of the 3rd of June 
last? And how did it come to pass that 
you left him bleeding, speechless, and 
motionless on that occasion ? 

“ As I am about to continue the payment 
of the sum hitherto allowed, I think it 
only fitting that I should receive this ex- 
planation under your own hand.—I am your 
affectionate uncle, PETER PROSPER. 

“P.S.—A rumour may probably have 





reached you of a projected alliance between 
me and a young lady belonging to a family 
with which your sister is about to connect 
herself. It is right that I should tell you 
that there is no truth in this report.” 

This letter, which was much easier to 
write than the one intended for Miss 
Thoroughbung, was unfortunately sent off 
a little before the completion of the other. 
A day’s interval had been intended. But 
the missive to Miss Thoroughbung was, 
under the press of difficulties, delayed 
longer than was intended. 

There was, we grieve to say, much of joy, 
but more of laughter at the rectory when 
this letter was received. As usual, Joe 
Thoroughbung was there, and it was found 
impossible to keep the letter from him. 
The postscript burst upon them all as a 
surprise, and was welcomed by no one with 
more vociferous joy than by the lady’s 
nephew. ‘So there is an end for ever to 
the hope that a child of the Buntingford 
Brewery should sit upon the throne of the 
Prospers.” It was thus that Joe expressed 
himself. 

‘* Why shouldn’t he have sat there ?” said 
Polly. “ A Thoroughbung is as good as a 
Prosper any day.” But this was not said 
in the presence of Mrs. Annesley, who on 
that subject entertained views very different 
from her daughter. 

“T wonder what his idea is of the Church 
of England,” said Mr. Annesley. “ Does 
he think that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is supreme in all religious matters in 
America ?” 

“ How on earth he knows that the women 
are all vulgar when he has never seen one 
of them is a mystery,” said Harry. 

“And that they are dishonest in all 
their dealings!” said Joe. “I suppose he 
got that out of some of the radical news- 
papers.” For Joe, after the manner of 
brewers, was a staunch Tory. 

“ And their president, too, is vulgar as 
well as the ladies!” said Mr. Annesley. 
“ And this is the opinion of an educated 
Englishman, who is not ashamed to own 
that he entertains seriousantipathies against 
a whole nation !” 

But at the parsonage they soon returned 
to a more serious consideration of the 
matter. Did Uncle Prosper intend to 
forgive the sinner altogether? And was 
he coerced into doing so by a conviction 
that he had been told lies, or by the un- 
common difficulties which presented them- 
selves to him in reference to another heir ? 
At any rate it was agreed to by them all 
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| that Harry must meet his uncle half way, 
and write the “full and complete expla- 
nation” as desired. “ Bleeding, speechless, 
and motionless!” said Harry. “I can’t 
deny that he was bleeding; he certainly 
was speechless; and for a few moments 
may have been motionless. Whatam I to 
say?” But the letter was not a difficult 
one to write, and was sent across on the 
same day to the Hall. There Mr. Prosper 
gave up a day to its consideration ; a day 
which would have been much better devoted 
to applying the final touch to his own letter 
to Miss Thoroughbung. And he found at 
last that his nephew’s letter required no 
rejoinder. 

But Harry had much to do. It was first 
necessary that he should see his friend, and 
explain to him that causes over which he 
had no control forbade him to go to 
America, “Of course, you know, I can’t 
fly in my uncle’s face. I was going because 
he intended to disinherit me; but he finds 
that more troublesome than letting me 
alone, and therefore I must remain. You 
see what he says about the Americans.” 
The gentleman, whose opinion about our 
friends on the other side of the Atlantic 
was very different from Mr. Prosper’s, fell 
into a long argument on the subject. But 
he was obliged at last to give up his 
companion. 

Then came the necessity of explaining 
the change in all his plans to Florence 
Mountjoy, and with this view he wrote the 
short letter given at the beginning of the 
chapter, following it down in person to 
Cheltenham. “Mamma, Harry is here,” 
said Florence to her mother. 

“ Well, my dear! I did not bring him.” 

“ But what am I to say to him?” 

“ How can I tell? Why do you ask 
me?” 

“Of course he must come and see me,’ 
said Florence. “ He has sent a note to say 
that he will be here in ten minutes.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mountjoy. 

“Do you mean to be present, mamma ? 
That is what I want to know.” But that 
was the question which at the moment Mrs. 
Mountjoy could not answer. She had 
pledged herself not to be unkind, on con- 
dition that no marriage should take place 
for three years. But she could not begin 
by being kind, as otherwise she would im- 
mediately have been pressed to abandon 
that very condition. ‘Perhaps, mamma, 
it would be less painful if you would not 
see him,” 


? 





** But he is not to make repeated visits.” 

‘“No; not at present ; I think not.” 

“He must come only once,” said Mrs, 
Mountjoy firmly. ‘ He was to have come 
because he was going to America. But 
now he has changed all his plans. 
fair, Florence.” 

“What canI do? I cannot send him 
to America because you thought that he 
was to go there. I thought so too; and 
so did he. I don’t know what has changed 
him ; but it wasn’t likely that he’d write 
and say he wouldn’t come because he had 
altered his plans. Of course he wants to 
see me ;—and so do I want to see him,— 
very much. Here he is!” 

There was a ring at the bell, and Mrs. 
Mountjoy was driven to resolve what she 
would do at the moment. ‘“ You mustn’t 
be above a quarter of an hour. I won't 
have you together for above a quarter of an 
hour,—or twenty minutes at the furthest.” 
So saying, Mrs. Mountjoy escaped from 
the room, and within a minute or two 
Florence found herself in Harry Annesley’s 
arms, 

The twenty minutes had become forty be- 
fore Harry had thought of stirring, although 
he had been admonished fully a dozen 
times that he must at that moment take his 
departure. Then the maid knocked at 
the door, and brought word ‘that missus 
wanted to see Miss Fiorence in her bed- 
room.” 

“ Now, Harry, you must go. You really 
shall go,—or I will, I am very, very 
happy to hear what you have told me.” 

“ But three years ! ” 

“Unless mamma will agree.” 

“Tt is quite out of the question. I never 
heard anything so absurd.” 

“Then you must get mamma to consent. 
I have promised her for three years, and 
you ought to know that I will keep my 
word. Harry, I always keep my word ; 
do I not? If she will consent, I will. 
Now, sir, I really must go.” Then there 
was a little form of farewell which need 
not be especially explained, and Florence 
went upstairs to her mother. 


It isn’t 


A BIT OF AN OLD STORY. 
Dors a true drama of human life ever 
work to a climax and end fittingly? Does 
one romance in a million reach any end 
whatever, save interruption and oblivion ? 
I fear not. Poetic justice, so my own 
experience tells, is confined to poetic pro- 
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cesses, and the only romance which ter- 
minates properly is that which began 
unperceived, unimagined, and unstudied. 
I have had occasion to observe many 
dramatic commencements and many dra- 
matic conclusions, But all, though more 
or less effective of themselves, were dis- 
connected. 

Two years ago I told the story of a 
mantelpiece in my possession, how I 
ordered it from a potter in Multan, and 
how I gave him directions for an inscription 
which he did not follow.* When the 
object reached me, though it was pretty 
enough, I found that the Persian words 
were not those I had ordered. Upon 
enquiry I learned that the Sunni fanatics 
of Multan raised a riot against my potter 
—a Shiah and a Persian—and smashed his 
stock. Foremost among the malefactors 
was an Afridi Pathan, whom avenging 
neighbours pursued. He took refuge in a 
garden and fell asleep. Heavenly beings 
appeared to him there, and when he 
woke he found two bracelets on his chest. 
The Afridi was arrested that night for his 
share in the disturbance, and in court he 
produced these jewels, of beauty more than 
human artificers can fashion, as he showed. 
They were his glory and his defence. 
Allah approved his deed, and it was for 
earthly governors to bow. 

The magistrate did not question Allah’s 
authority, but he impounded the bracelets. 
A rich merchant of the town chanced to be 
in court. His change of face when they 
were handed round drew the magistrate’s 
attention, but he steadily denied all know- 
ledge of them. This mystery remained 
undecided. For his disorderly conduct the 
prisoner was sentenced to a month’s hard 
labour, and three months more in default 
of his share towards compensating the 
potter. Meantime, the bracelets were 
handed to Sayyid Farid-ud-din for exposure 
in some public but sacred place, where the 
owner might recognise them, if earthly 
owner they had. Farid-ud-din was chief 
of the moollahs who attend the Bahawal 
Hak, the tomb of the great Multan saint. 

So rested matters when I told my story. 
Friends whom I had begged to keep me 
informed, wrote that the things remained 
without a claimant when Zahad recovered 
liberty. No further news reached me, and 
I supposed that this romance, as usual, had 
broken off at the end of the first chapter. 





* ALL THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 25, 
p. 843, “‘A Traveller's Tales. A Mantelpiece.” 





But on returning from Egypt the other 
day, I found a continuation, very welcome, 
though it did not upset my sad theory. 

On his return from jail, Zahad hastened 
to demand his blessed prize. Imprison- 
ment had left him no sense of disgrace. It 
is the function of magistrates to persecute. 
Zahad was fresh from his mountain home, 
a shrewd and resolute young giant, quite 
unacquainted with civilisation. He was 
not religious—few Pathans are ; but super- 
stitious, and fanatical, and overbearing, as 
are all his kin. Islam is less a creed for 
them than a banner and atoken. But for 
it they are glad to die. 

Farid-ud-din dwelt in a ruinous but 
substantial mansion by the Fort. The 
Bahawal Hak, of which he was chief 
guardian, stands within the fortified en- 
ceinte, but the old gates were never closed 
at this time. With difficulty Zahad ob- 
tained an audience, for he was ragged and 
dirty. But the Sayyid’s tone changed 
when he understood who was his visitor. 
He abandoned his air of lofty unconcern, 
uncrossed his legs, and descended with 
grave and respectful salaams ; conducted 
Zahad to the corner seat of the divan, and 
called for coffee. 

“The blessed bracelets,” said he, “are safe 
in the Bahawal Hak, lying upon the sacred 
tomb itself. All the faithful reverence 
them! Be not puffed up, oh, youth! nor 
disdain the counsels of the aged. When I 
heard of this event, I sought in prayer and 
deep reflection why you should have been 
favoured above all the pious of the city. 
The Merciful One heard my anxious 
communings, and he revealed his purpose. 
Great and dangerous service it is your 
privilege to render Islam, oh, Zahad 
Afridi!” 

“Tell .me Heaven’s will, oh, Sayyid!” 
exclaimed the Pathan fervently. “‘ Though 
it lead me through flame and blood I will 
pursue it!” 

“ It is written that he who wins heavenly 
favour walks along the edge of hell! Allah 
has signalled you out for his service, and 
beware of slackness! Listen, my son! 
The infidels are full of boasting and vanity, 
under the accursed English rule! Beside 
our holy tomb stands their idol-house, 
where the dogs worship wood and stone. 
Our forefathers destroyed it again and 
again, but for money and for the revenue 
it produces they allowed it to be restored. 
Allah has judged them! Ranjit Singh, 
that Shaitan, turned it into a — 
and the English blew it up when Mulraj 
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Mat Khan—whisé" name is “grateful 1— 
defended the city. Under protection of 
the Christians the infidels rebuilt it, and 
deluded Kaffirs from every part swelled 
their torments hereafter by subscribing to 
make it glorious exceedingly. There is 
now a scheme afoot of incredible profanity. 
Those children of the Devil point the 
finger at our sacred shrine. They say, 
‘The Faithful One, Sheikh Baha-ud-din—in 
whose name all the world finds peace !— 
lies under a lofty dome, whilst our foul 
and degraded idol-house is flat. Let us 
arise and bestir ourselves! The accursed 
English are our friends and fellow dogs ! 
There are great and rich men of our 
shameful persuasion who will find us money 
before passing to their doom! Let us build 
a spire ten times as high as the dome of 
Bahawal Hak! So all the world shall 
see that our gods of human manufacture 
trample upon holy Islam, and laugh at the 
Faithful |’ That is their project, oh, my 
son!” 

Zahad started up. 

‘Where is this idol-house ? 
the vile unbelievers ? ” 

“Stay, stay, impetuous youth! Nothing 
yet is done! They are gathering the 
money and the stones, collecting masons, 
preparing designs. There is time to warn 
them that if they persist in this un- 
paralleled wickedness, brave men and pious 
will sacrifice their lives before it shall 
succeed. To give them such notice is your 
first task.” 

Zahad undertook it at once. He learned 
that a certain Manich Chanda was the most 
zealous advocate of the scheme. His blood 
aglow at this threatened insult to the faith, 
the Afridi rose. 

“Give me the heavenly jewels,” he said, 
“and I will be doing!” 

“Nay, my son! Had the All-Wise 
designed you should have them now, how 
should the Collector-sahib have taken 
them from you? They are a promise, 
not a reward as yet. You may see and 
adore them as do others, fervently, in this 
desperate time, but such an inestimable 
gift has still to be deserved.” 

Zahad flared with rage sudden and 
deadly, but the Sayyid put out his hands, 
and repeated the Feteha, the Beginning, 
that verse of utmost sanctity which awes 
the faithful hearer though he be mad with 
passion. Zahad went out fuming, and made 
his way to the house of Manich Chanda. 
The merchant was away on_ business, 
and his servants, insultingly suspicious of 


Where are 





thé. big iaggéd Pathan, “would not say 


when their mastér was expected. In 
fierce passion Zahad strode away. As he 
passed the corner of the house a scarf 
fluttered down from the balcony, and 
lightly veiled his head. 

Manich Chanda lived in a great blank 
house, gaudy here and there with paint half- 
effaced. Its windowless wall occupied one 
side the alley. Within and above its high 
portal, carvings and fretted ornaments of 
wood, cut almost as fine as lace in designs 
of intricate beauty, alone suggested the 
wealth inside. Opposite stood another 
gateway, as elaborate and as lofty; but 
the walls that held it were broken and 
weed-grown, surrounding piles of rubbish 
that had once been a stately house. Its 
demolition gave the sunrays access to the 
overhanging balconies, of exquisite wood- 
work, that adorned the upper storey of 
Manich Chanda’s dwelling. It was a 
glorious burst of light in the shadowed 
alley. Above and lower down, such 
balconies almost met from either side, and 
the sky was a narrow strip between. 
At the end lay an expanse, bathed in 
blinding sunshine, with market-people in 
a thousand tints of drapery. And beyond, 
above them, towered the lofty gate, pink 
in the sun, black in the shadow, its open- 
ing filled with the living green of trees 
beyond the moat. 

No soul was visible in the dark alley. 
Zahad took the scarf with awe, and stood, 
his lithe figure poised, his blue eyes inter- 
rogating Heaven with rapture. That this 
was a second sign he never thought of 
doubting. He did not glance at the 
balcony overhead. Had he done so, not 
even his hawk-eyes could have pierced 
the small gaps of delicate tracery, behind 
which two girls watched him, laughing and 
trembling. No hint of Allah’s meaning 
descended from the radiant sky. Zahad 
examined the celestial scarf. It was not 
less beautiful than the bracelets, not less 
evidently work beyond human skill. So 
light and soft was the material that he 
could crumple it all up between his palms ; 
the gold woven cunningly in its texture 
alone gave it weight to fall. 

Zahad found voice. As he feverishly 
twisted the holy object round his head he 
recited prayers. And then he strode 
towards the light and throng, with the 
gait of one who has a mission from on 
high. His cries grew louder. ‘ Lah-ullah 
ul-lah-hu!” he yelled, bursting from the 
alley mouth. 
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An officer-sahib was riding by ;-with a 
quick movement he hitched his revolver 
more convenient to the hand, and undid 
the strap. The market-people gathered 
about Zahad in alarm and curiosity. An 
old Sikh policeman pushed to the front. 

‘None of that, Afridi!” he remarked 
in his equivalent for the familiar warning 
of our “ Bobby,” “or I shall run you in !” 

“You will run me in, dog! Me, the 
chosen of Allah! Listen to it, ye faithful! 
Lah-ullah ul-lah-hu !” 

The Afridi had no weapon, and the old 
Sikh cared little for his inches and his 
flaming eyes—he had faced such in youth, 
and had seen them cower and dim before 
the steady press of the soldiers of the 
Khalsa, Without more words he closed. 
Other police came running up. Zahad 
snatched a steel-yard from a booth close 
by, and slung its heavy weight round his 
head with giant strength. The policemen 
stood an instant. Zahad yelled without 
ceasing, and whirled his tremendous club. 
The crowd, three-fourths Moslem, began 
to take fire. ‘ Lah-ullah!” many cried, 
and the ominous “ Din! din!” began to 
mutter. It was an anxious time at 
Multan in the beginning of last year. 
The officer spurred his horse, broke 
through, and rained cutting blows on the 
Afridi with his heavy riding-whip. 

Zahad was brave and high-spirited like 
all his race. At this moment he felt 
within him all the strength of Heaven’s 
support. But for such attack he was not 
prepared. A very young man, brought up 
with severe home-discipline, yields by in- 
stinct to the whip, though swords and 
bullets would not daunt him. Quick as a 
pulse-beat he would have recovered his 
presence of mind, but in the moment’s 
hesitation the police sprang forward and 
bore him down. 

Next day he appeared again before the 
court, on a charge of disorderly conduct in 
the market-place. The sense of divine 
protection rather failed him now. He 
perceived and humbly admitted to him- 
self that he had made a mess of it 
somehow. Sayyid Farid-ud-din stood 
amongst the audience, and his grave face 
poured rebuke upon the prisoner. 

The magistrate delivered a lecture which 
Zahad heard in silence, his head erect ; 
wherever lay the mistake, this Kaffir knew 
nothing about it. He was fined two 
rupees, and bound over to keep the peace. 
Zahad did not own a cowrie or a friend, 
but a householder unknown to him stepped 





forward, and did all that was necessary. 
When discharged, the Afridi asked for his 
scarf. Nobody had seen it. He began to 
make a disturbance, but the police closed 
in, the unknown friend took his arm, and 
Zahad submitted, crestfallen and despair- 
ing. He said not a word, but his sighs 
were of that volume the Oriental alone can 
heave, and he walked in semi-consciousness. 
What unprecedented torments would be 
allotted in the other world to one who had 
enjoyed such blessed grace and had proved 
himself unworthy by acts of thoughtless 
indiscretion ! 

They reached the Sayyid’s house and 
found him just within the door, as to 
receive an honoured guest. Zahad threw 
himself on the ground. 

“Well said you, holy man, that he who 
is favoured by Heaven walks along the 
brink of hell. I may not sit beside the 
lowest of the Faithful. Let me lie in the 
dust.” 

The Sayyid did not press the point. He 
sat on the divan whilst Zahad lay along the 
floor, and probably he thought that their 
respective positions were quite fitting. 
With great interest he heard of the new 
manifestation, and pondered it gravely. 

*¢ Allah has indeed marked you for great 
deeds,” he said, “but not yet. Go to 
Gujrat and meditate in solitude six months. 
I will give you letters to Pir Shah Daula, 
the sainted recluse, who dwells in Gujrat. 
I will give you also money for the journey. 
Stay with that holiest of men until it is 
revealed to meto send for you, Go to-night.” 

‘* May I look upon the bracelets ? ” 

“You may hold them in your hand 
whilst I myself conduct the evening ser- 
vice.” 

The day was not Friday, and innovation 
on the fixed ceremonial of Islam is so rare 
that Zahad thrilled again. They went 
together to the Bawahal Hak. The 
heavenly tokens, wrapped in a cloth of 
gold, were placed in Zahad’s hands, and 
the Sayyid took his station at the mihrab. 
News of the strange event had spread, and 
the mosque was crowded. What feverish 
visions and what agonising fears alternated 
in the Afridi’s soul I am not equal to 
imagining. The words recited by the priest 
were unintelligible to him as to all others, 
but they were sounds that stirred the blood 
by fervid association. And then Farid-ud- 
din ascended the minber to preach. His 
sermon differed only from those the Faithful 
heard every week by a grander style and 
an air of significance not less impressive 
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because vague. He spoke of the glo- 
rious time when this city was a bulwark 
of the faith; when the infidel, though 
magnanimously suffered to live, dwelt in 
subjection and reverence. He alluded to 
the persecution of the Sikh conquerors, 
which many of his audience fired to re- 
member, and he cautiously hinted that 
times of still greater humiliation might be 
at hand unless the Moslem turned zealously 
to Allah and his Prophet, who had pro- 
mised ‘that none should prevail against 
those who kept the faith. As he finished, 
every eye was glowing, every heart burning 
with passion. Most of those present knew 
what infidel schemes were referred to, and 
they vowed, in whispers and sobs, then in 
hysterical shouting, that the Moslem would 
ail perish before their saint’s dome should 
be overtopped by an idolatrous spire. 

That night Zahad departed for Gujrat, 
and he dwelt for six months with Pir Shah 
Daula. The later time was one continued 
ecstatic trance. When, after long penance, 
the saint declared that Heaven was 
mollified, forthwith Zahad began to ex- 
perience delights unknown. He saw and 
he felt the joys reserved for the Faithful 
after death—the flowers of unearthly fra- 
grance, the black-eyed girls of beauty more 
than human, the majestic poetry of angels’ 
converse, the light of the very sun itself, 
the jewels and gold ; above all, the thrilling 
sense of life immortal won by virtue and 
devotion. Then he learned for a truth 
that this lower world is nothing, its plea- 
sures and its pains of equal unimportance, 
contemptible alike. To him, in this frame 
of mind, came one day the order to return 
to Multan. 

The Hindoos had been active there and 
successful, Their co-religionists had sub- 
scribed, masons and materials had been col- 
lected ; the walls of the temple had been 
strengthened to bear an enormous increase 
of weight. The Mahomedan population 
had petitioned Government against this 
sacrilege. They had gathered outside the 
Collector-sahib’s compound, and shouted 
threats. Government was alarmed and 
embarrassed. But it could not stultify the 
principles on which its rule is based, by 
denying to one religion a dignity accorded 
to the other. It could only return warning 
for menace, increase the garrison, keep 
the police alert, and wait for overt acts. 

The population of Multan, Hindoo and 
Mussulman alike, have been in all time 
noted for the heat and obstinacy of their 
religious convictions. No district of India 





has suffered persecution so frequent and so 
severe, nor has any endured its fate with 
such ferocious obstinacy. Although the 
Mahomedans have been supreme for seven 
centuries and a half, they have never 
daunted the fanaticism of the subject race. 
Again and again riots and outrages against 
holy Islam have caused an indiscriminate 
massacre. On one occasion, Aurungzeb, out 
of all patience, ordered ten thousand Hindoos 
to be slain, and the order was zealously 
obeyed ; but upon his death disturbances 
began again. Nowhere else in India 
has Brahminism shown such spirit, 
though every district has its legend 
of heroic stubbornness. A prudent fear of 
English magistrates, who do not massacre, 
but prosaically haug and fine, imprison and 
transport to the Andamans, have kept fana- 
tics in awe more or less since the annexation. 
The police have promptly suppressed little 
rows and demonstrations which would have 
gathered force until they set the town 
ablaze. But in this matter of raising a 
spire on Prahladpuri Temple, Hindoos 
stood within the law, though they acted in 
the old spirit, knowing well that a storm 
would rise. 

Zahad made his way to the Sayyid’s 
house through streets thronged with 
Moslem, sullen and threatening, Hindoos 
exulting and defiant. No blow had yet 
been struck, but desperate elements were 
mustering. Excited groups of leading 
Moslem stood about Farid-ud-din’s door. 
Zahad learned that the holy man had been 
summoned by the Collector-sahib an hour 
ago. He waited until the Sayyid came 
back with a train of Faithful. After these 
he pressed in with many others. When 
the small room below and the court-yard 
were full, Farid-ud-din made a speech, 
which those could hear who could not see 
the orator. 

He said in brief: “I waited on the 
Collector-sahib; the General-sahib was with 
him. The Collector called on me to pre- 
serve the peace. I answered, ‘ How shall I 
control the Faithful when their livers are 
inflamed with a sense of wrong? I have 
no soldiers.’ The Collector-sahib replied : 
‘They have no wrongs, and if they think 
they have, it is you and your fellows who 
have irritated them. This is no time, oh, 
Sayyid, for a delicate choice of words. 
The Sircar has been watching you, and if 
disturbances follow, it knows whom to 
hold responsible.’ What a monstrous 
charge, ye Faithful! Have I urged any of 
you to seek justice for outraged Islam by 
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means other than legal? I said to the 
Collector-sahib : ‘My enemies have abused 
your candour, oh, father of the people! 
The Faithful of Multan need no hints or 
guiding when their holy places are insulted. 
I, on the contrary, have done my best to 
restrain their pious indignation. We know 
the English rule—it is heavy on Islam, but 
not unjust.’ He answered : ‘I have spoken!’ 
And the General-sahib added: ‘I warn 
you that my soldiers, Moslem and Poorbeah, 
will shoot without distinction, let who will 
begin the riot! And do you look to it, 
oh, Sayyid, for a green turban will be no 
safety.’ So the General-sahib spoke in 
contempt of that colour which marks me, 
unworthy as I am, for a descendant of the 
Blessed One. But since such is the tone 
of the powerful, in the hearing of you all, 
I adjure the Faithful to disperse and go 
quietly to their homes, relying on the 
justice and tenderness and respect of the 
Sircar towards Islam, which have been long 
apparent to all who can see, and are now 
plain even to the blind. Go quietly, 
friends! Allah does not need your arms, 
He can avenge himself by ways mysterious 
to our feeble minds. Go in confidence.” 

The crowd filed away, murmuring a sig- 
nificant acquiescence. They belonged to a 
class which naturally prefers to entrust its 
cause to Heaven, if that may be done 
decently, rather than make disturbances. 
Zahad remained in his place. After awhile, 
those intimate friends departed who had 
stayed whispering with the Sayyid. They 
looked at the Afridi curiously, but did not 
speak to him. 

Then Farid-ud-din came up with a weary 
air. His foot was on the steps leading to 
the upper storey, when Zahad called his 
attention. He hurriedly turned back. 
‘* When did you arrive? Have you shown 
yourself in the street? Come up!” The 
Sayyid added, glancing round suspiciously : 
“ The moment of your devotion is at hand ! 
Hush !” 

They went up the stairs, passed round 
the central well which looked on the court 
below—protected by a balustrade of dainty 
carving—and through several apartments. 
The magnificence of them struck Zahad 
with awe. Tous they would have seemed 
close and unwholesome, tawdrily furnished, 
though many of the odd articles were 
lovely and tasteful in themselves. To a 
rich Hindoo they would have seemed 
commonplace. But the Afridi was amazed. 
Such things as he saw there on earth were 
the plenishing of Heaven in his dreams. 





Twice a door opened suddenly, and a girl- 
child’s joyful face appeared. At sight of a 
stranger it vanished in alarm, and Zahad 
heard merry chatter, but his quick moun- 
tain eye remarked jewels, gold-wrought 
silks, and dainty luxury scarce, as he 
thought, terrestrial. 

They reached a distant chamber, and 
then, after such words as roused the 
Afridi blood, the Sayyid disclosed his 
plan. It was radical. He suggested 
that Zahad should blow up Prahladpuri 
Temple, with means and under ‘circum- 
stances arranged with minute skill which 
could scarcely fail. Zahad consented with 
enthusiasm to play his part, and his host 
left him, sending in choice food by an 
ancient slave-woman. 

But, although the Afridi agreed with 
warmth, he was conscious that the proposal 
would have been otherwise acceptable a 
few days before. He had no longer real 
delight in the idea of risking his life for 
the glory of Islam. The direct influence 
of Allah, so to speak, had vanished from 
the undertaking, which became an opera- 
tion of mere war. As such the Afridi 
welcomed it, but there are neither houris 
nor ecstasies of devotion in such work. 
And as the hours passed by, this sense 
of disillusion grew stronger. Zahad had 
been used to sleep a great deal under the 
saint’s tuition, and his dreams had been 
divine. Whilst his eyes were open, and 
his senses abnormally keen, he enjoyed 
broken visions. But now he could not 
sleep, he had no waking visions. The 
desire of his body was to lie still, and 
his mind was flat as his limbs. 

Two days he endured this misery ; 
then he confided his state to Farid- 
ud-din. If only he could get abroad 
for a few hours to enjoy the sunshine 
and the crowd, it seemed to the im- 
prisoned mountaineer that he would be 
all himself. . The Sayyid would not hear 
of this—too grave interests were at stake, 
and the police too busy. He preferred to 
try medicine, and his remedies were potent. 
Zahad felt again the enthusiasm and the 
self-devotion which had thrilled him. He 
penetrated to the throne of Allah’s self, 
and saw the utmost joys accorded to the 
Ghazi, the martyr. They were too keen 
for endurance. After raving and bound- 
ing in his cell, he rushed out and created 
dire alarm through the purdah. Farid-ud- 
din was powerless to control the fervid 
young giant. Consigning his household 
to remote and most uncomfortable places 
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of concealment, he left Zahad free to roam 
through the mansion. And after awhile, 
when he had ransacked the place in a 
strange frame of shrewd observation and 
mystic extravagance, the Afridi fell asleep. 
He awoke infinitely more wretched than 
before, so depressed and incredulous that 
he thought his whole story an illusion. In 
pure alarm, the Sayyid consented to let his 
prisoner out for a few hours. 

Events had ripened during the latter 
days. The building of the spire had 
actually"begun, and the Moslem were wait- 
ing in despair, the Hindoos in confidence, 
for the Government’s final answer upon the 
question of right. It was expected that 
afternoon, and a disturbance would so 
certainly follow, whatever the decision, 
that troops had been moved from the 
cantonment, and posted in central spots. 

Towards evening a rumour spread. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council had con- 
sidered the Moslem protest, and given a 
final reply. The Hindoos stood within 
their legal right in embellishing Prahlad- 
puri at their own cost. The Government 
would restrain any attempt to outrage 
Mahomedan feeling, and it invited the 
Faithful to await with patience its action 
in this matter. 

As 


Then the streets cleared suddenly. 
by a word of command, the Moslem slipped 
away, and the Hindoos, finding no one to 
quarrel with, retired in some bewilderment. 


Zahad roamed about till dusk. Then he 
betook himself, ready and determined, but 
unenthusiastic, to the Sayyid’s house. He 
passed many little knots of his co-religion- 
ists, eagerly whispering and collecting. It 
was dark when he reached the alley where 
the last of Allah’s manifestations was 
revealed. There he was stopped by police 
and questioned. Whilst replying impa- 
tiently, a sudden uproar distracted the 
enquirers, A turn of the roadway hid 
Manich Chanda’s house, but the noise came 
from that quarter. The police broke away, 
and Zahad followed. Before they got sight 
of the building, a little column of towns- 
men burst from a side passage, beat down 
the police with sticks, and ran along. 
Round the next turning they fell amongst 
a swarm of raving Moslem, who occupied 
the narrow wynd in a mass compact. Too 
closely pressed to advance, they shook their 
bludgeons in a swarthy flare of torches, 
erying, “Din! din! Lah-Allah-hu!” The 
spirit of the scene stirred the Afridi’s blood. 
His height, his long arms and tough 
muscles, forced Zahad a way through the 





outlying mass. He came near the door, 
not unbruised. Here was collected wilder 
material than the city could furnish— 
Scindhis from the desert, Pathans and 
Beloochis, whose eyes gleamed through 
tangles of long hair, wet with perspiration. 
They all carried arms, and they yelled in 
frenzy. 

Round the entrance was motion still 
more vehement. Great hammers whirled 
and thundered on the massive door. With 
a roar and a crash it gave way, and Zahad 
was carried in. There was no resistance, 
nor any living thing in the house. By 
ways prepared in times more habitually 
perilous, every soul had got away. The 
building was rummaged from top to 
bottom in an instant, chests smashed, 
apartments stripped, and all that was 
moveable trampled or carried off. Those 
who entered first, the Pathans and 
Beloochis, understand looting as a science, 
and they did the business thoroughly in 
afew moments. Two cries, repeated by 
a thousand voices, disturbed them. It was 
a scream of “ Fire!” within the house, and 
of “Soldiers!” outside. All tumbled 
headlong down the stairs, disposing their 
plunder as they went. 

Zahad was among the last. As he ran 
from an apartment of the purdah—the 
harem—he saw a big Belooch escaping with 
a bundle. From an aperture therein trailed 
his blessed scarf! Zahad recognised it at 
a glance and sprang on the looter. Expla- 
nations were not asked nor offered. The 
Belooch, a heavier man, almost as tall, 
sustained the shock, but he had no time to 
draw a weapon. Clutching each other like 
wild beasts, rolling and roaring and rend- 
ing with their teeth, they struggled amongst 
gathering smoke in a horrid din. 

Moslem and Hindoo were fighting out- 
side, whilst the soldiers, with fixed bayonets, 
drove all before them, and the police made 
indiscriminate arrests. The street was 
cleared in three minutes, and a score of 
daring fellows bounded up the staircase. 
At the same instant the Belooch came 
whirling down, head foremost. Zahad 
followed him, clutching the bundle. And 
presently they were both conveyed to the 
guard-room on stretchers. 

The rest of the tale may be summarised 
very shortly. 

The Belooch died, and _half-a-dozen 
witnesses deposed that they saw Zahad 
pitch him downstairs. To the magistrate’s 
eye the case was simple. Two plunderers 
had quarrelled, and one had murdered the 
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other. Zahad was convicted. To the 
question what he had to say before re- 
ceiving doom, he answered vehemently : 
«The Belooch was found in possession of 
a scarf which Allah had let fall from the 
sky as a special mark of favour.” And so on. 

The judge interrupted. He said: 

“This is not the first time, prisoner, 
that you have pleaded a similar hallucina- 
tion. Last year it was some Delhi bracelets 
which mysteriously reached you in a dream. 
Now you justify yourself by an incredible 
story about a scarf. If I could admit you 
sincere in believing that these things were 
gifts of Allah, the simplest enquiry would 
have disabused you. The bracelets are 
before me. They speak for themselves— 
a dozen like them might be bought any 
day in the bazaar. To make certainty 
doubly certain, here is the mark of a well- 
known jeweller. The scarf is Dacca muslin, 
embroidered by hand. In ascore of houses 
you will find such articles——” 

“ No, no, sahib,” cried the Afridi, dis- 
tracted. “It cannot be. I myself saw e 

“ Summon an expert,” ordered the judge, 
“and Manich Chanda.” 

Manich Chanda drew the attention of 
all by his confusion when interrogated 
about this simple matter. But when 
asked generally if the scarf was not a 
common pattern of Scind embroidery, he 
eagerly replied that in all rich purdahs 
such articles are common. And the 
expert, a Moslem, only glanced at the 
bracelets before declaring that he recog- 
nised them. They were brought from 
Delhi by a confrére, who told him casually 
that he had sold them to Manich Chanda. 
This statement made sensation. Zahad 
was overwhelmed. He sank down in the 
dock and heard no more. Had this evi- 
dence been brought at the first trial, he 
would have laughed in simple scorn. But 
it confirmed dim suspicions, unacknow- 
ledged and unshaped, which had been 
forming in his mind. 

After a pause, the judge continued : 

“You have been convicted, prisoner, 
upon the clearest evidence. I shall instruct 
competent persons to enquire into your 
state of mind. But my duty now is to 
condemn you to penal servitude for ten 
years,” 

Zahad paid no attention. 

The doctors declared him of sound 
mind. He is now in the Andaman 
Islands, noted in the prison-books as 
“ dangerous.” 

Manich Chanda suffered for his daugh- 





ters’ silly freak. For years he had been 
out of caste, paying the penalty of a 
youthful voyage to Europe. It was this 
misfortune which caused all the others, 
for Hindoo girls brought up among the 
decencies of caste life would rather die 
than notice a Moslem, much more leave 
him gifts. But Manich Chanda had fair 
hopes of reinstation at a price. For this 
end he had subscribed largely to the fund 
for raising a spire on Prahladpuri, and had 
taken the most active part in collecting 
money. The disclosures of the trial 
ruined him and his daughters beyond hope. 
He is the richest citizen and the most 
miserable in Multan. They remain single. 

The riots had their course, After a 
week of most intolerable disorder, the town 
was formally occupied, but a certainty of 
defeat and punishment did not stop the 
fighting. At length the leading people on 
both sides felt their religious enthusiasm 
cool before the stagnation of business. 
Through the mediation of the Commis- 
sioner they reached an agreement. Prah- 
ladpuri Temple was to be embellished with 
a spire, but only thirty-three feet high. It 
is just finished. The Hindoos were to have 
a well dug at the municipal expense, and 
they waived their claim to draw at the 
holy Moslem fount. 





TOWTON ROSES, 
LOCAL LEGEND. 


Wuere& Lancaster’s last stake was set, 
Against the proud Plantagenet ; 
Where the red rose and the white, 
Flaunted o’er the furious fight ; 
Where, in mock of brotherhood 
Kindred ranked ’gainst kindred stood, 
Once to meet, nor part again ; 

Raged the war on Towton Plain. 
There the squadrons charged and wheeled, 
There the rival war-cries pealed 
There, amid the roar and rattle, 

Of the long and desperate battle, 
English all, the maddened foes, 

Saw the long day dawn and close, 

Ere King Henry’s cause was sped, 
’Neath the roses, white and red. 


Full four hundred varying years, 
Have passed with change of smiles and tears, 
Since names of York and Lancaster, 
Bade men’s pulses leap and stir. 

Calm beneath the northern skies, 

All the plain of Towton lies, 

Where the lark sings, blithe and clear, 
In the morning of the year, 

Where the merry beck is flowing ; 
And the joyous winds are blowing, 
Echoes from the moor and hill ; 

Very apes pe very still, 

Lies the field of battle, spread, 

With clustering roses, white and red. 


Yorkshire airs are hard and cold, 
Keen the blasts from Yorkshire wold, 
Nor biting frost, nor drifting snow, 
Kill the roses’ roots below ; 
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Drive the plough, and sow the soil, 
Spend all arts of strength and toil. 
Sure as is the call of spring, 

Wake the roses, glistening 

Rosy red and purely white, 

As they gleamed on Towton fight. 
Bear the storied plants away— 
Slow and sure will they decay ; 
There and there alone they blow, 
By brave blood, shed long ago, 

In some mysterious fashion fed, 
Towton Roses, white and red ! 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
YORKSHIRE. PART I. 

A cURIOUS mixture of old and new is 
the scene from the ramparts of the old city 
of York. A walled city of the ancient type, 
with battlements and towers, and antique 
gateways, under which rumble market-carts 
and waggons—no longer overhauled and 
peered into by suspicious warders, and 
prodded about with halbert and partisan. 
Over there green lawns and a silver-wind- 
ing river, and the ruins of a famous abbey 
looming through the morning mists ; but 
on this side a huge railway-station and a 
network of lines, that stretch away in all 
directions to every point of the compass, 
while far abroad on the wide plain can be 
heard the rattle and roar of converging 
trains. Within is the sleepy wakening to 
life of a provincial town, a general pulling 
down of shutters, and sweeping of shop- 
fronts, while the minster bells tinkle musi- 
cally, and, in a strong gleam of brightness, 
the minster itself shines forth in all its 
wondrous beauty. Between the present, 
with its small cares and worries, and the 
past in its grand perspective, there is only 
a swinging door, and in the solemn calm 
of the great nave, with the echo of prayer 
or psalm stealing among its grand columns, 
you may realise, for a moment, the glad- 
ness and the sorrow of the days that are 
no more. 

But the memories of York go back to a 
time when the minster had no existence ; 
when, perhaps, a temple stood on the site 
dedicated to Apollo; a time to which old 
York may look back with regret, when she 
flourished as an imperial city, with her sixth 
victorious legion filling her streets with 
military pomp and movement, with the 
emperor himself, perhaps, passing in his 
litter, amidst the acclamations of the 
soldiery. ; 

But what a scene that must have been 
in York, when the sixth legion was re- 
called ; that legion that had been settled 
there for near three hundred years! Such 


a breaking up of homes, and severing of 
long continued ties of love and friendship, 
with the gloom of unknown danger, and 
forebodings of an endless separation, as the 
harsh trumpets sound, and the garrison 
files. away in endless columns. There is 
left a Roman tower in the line of the city 
walls that must have seen all this, and 
more—things of which the merest shadow 
of tradition has come down tous. Thus 
Arthur kept his Christmas here with 
Gwenbwyfar, and the bards were every- 
where singing his victories over the hated 
Saxon. Perhaps there was never a time 
since then when Christmas was not kept 
at York, which, so far as we know, was 
never wasted by the Angles. Other places 
they destroyed with fire and sword; but 
York, it is probable, maintained its muni- 
cipal existence through all these troubles. 
And, perhaps, even when the capital of 
heathen Northumbria, the rites of the Chris- 
tian faith may have been secretly observed. 
Anyhow we know that when, for a while, 
the land relapsed into paganism, and the 
missionaries from Canterbury had taken 
flight, James the Deacon continued in the 
Church of York, and rescued much prey 
from the enemy of mankind. 

All this time York was of far more impor- 
tance than London, larger in extent and 
no doubt more splendid. Its suburbs, it 
is said, extended to places a mile distant, 
and, with its remains of Roman magnifi- 
cence, and the basilica of St. Peter in the 
midst, the quaint result of Roman art 
engrafted on barbaric minds, it must have 
presented a scene full of charm. Now, at 
the present time, there is nothing very 
charming about York, except the minster 
and the walls with their quaint old “ bars.” 
For the castle has been worked at by 
quarter sessions and county benches till 
they have left it little more interesting 
than Millbank Prison. At assize times, 
indeed, there is some stir of life about 
the place, and the flourish of trumpets 
that heralds the approach of judges and 
sheriffs, seems to waken some echoes of 
the past. 

There was a time, in Edward the Second’s 
reign, when York almost threatened to 
resume its ancient state. The Exchequer 
was removed to York with Domesday and 
other records, which loaded twenty-one 
carts, whose slow and dangerous progress 
along Watling Street from Westminster, 
might have come to a sudden end in a 
Scotch foray, with the result of a terrible 





gap in the record department of the future. 
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For it was after fatal Bannockburn, when 
the fairest parts of the kingdom were 
ravaged by the Scots. In Richard the 
Second’s time, again, the King’s Bench 
and Chancery were temporarily removed 
to York. But the city was not disposed 
to regret its former greatness so long as 
it kept its place as the one assize town for 
the whole county, the great centre and 
chief place of the Northern Circuit. Then 
to threaten to take a man to York, was to 
hold over his head all the penalties of the 
law, while ‘‘ York Castle” was a terror to 
the evil-disposed and a warning to the idle 
apprentice all over Yorkshire. Then were 
York Assizes something to be remembered, 
with the crush of business in the courts, 
the talk about great causes and the rumours 
of the bar, while perspiring leaders pushed 
their way through the press, and heavy 
fees were flying about in all directions. 
There was feasting, too, at nights in the big 
hotels where all went so merrily, and plain- 
tiffs and defendants drowned their cares in 
deep potations. But since 1864 all this 
has been changed ; the cream of the assize 
business goes to Leeds. 

When there is so little left of the old 
castle it will hardly do to say much about 
it; but there still remains a piece of 
antiquity among the corridors and tread- 
mills of the prison—Clifford’s Tower, which 
dates from soon after the Conquest, when 
William the Conqueror tried to bridle the 
fierce Northumbrians. He found it easier 
to destroy them. The castle was garrisoned 
with Norman soldiers when the last great 
effort of the northern English, almost more 
Danish than English, was made to shake 
off the hated Norman yoke ; for here more 
than elsewhere was the Norman held in 
detestation, perhaps because he was a nearer 
kinsman. Anyhow, the whole force of the 
North was in arms, all men leaving their 
homes and taking to the woods and fields, 
Malcolm the Scot taking part, with all the 
men from Forth to Tweed, and the Danes 
coming to help their kinsmen with two 
hundred and fifty ships sailing bravely up 


city, to clear the approaches to the castle, 
and the minster was burned to the ground, 
with many other buildings. But all the 
skill of the Normans in defending castles 
was useless against the press of fierce fight- 
ing men who came against them. The 
walls were scaled, and the Norman garrison 
destroyed to a man. 

The tidings of this success sent a 
thrill through all England. Waltheof 


the Humber. The garrison set fire to the- 





hurried to York to lead his countrymen— 
Waltheof, the son of Siward, of the brave 
old earl who had marched to Dunsinane 
against Macbeth and placed the grateful 
Malcolm on his throne—the old earl who 
ordered that he should be laced in his 
armour to die, thinking it shame that a 
watrior should die in his bed. Shake- 
speare speaks of old Siward as uncle to 
Malcolm, but this is not quite clear. Any- 
how, Malcolm was the husband of England’s 
princess and brother-in-law of the rightful 
heir of the Confessor. But Malcolm had 
gone back to his own country, and the 
Danes, who fought chiefly for money, took a 
heavy bribe to leave thecountry ; the North- 
umbrians, having had their fight, had mostly 
gone home; and Waltheof was left with 
enough men to garrison the city, to wait the 
tiger-like spring of the dread William. But 
York was nobly defended against William 
and his warlike engines. English and 
Norman met in the deadly breach, and the 
Norman recoiled before the stern courage 
of the defenders. But after six months’ 
siege the English could fight no more for 
famine, and York surrendered on terms 
that William never intended to keep. 
And then for the first time the Norman 
Headsman established himself in York, 
and Waltheof was the first of his victims. 
The buildings of the city which fire had 
spared were razed to the ground, And 
then the whole country between York and 
Durham, a fertile plain even then, the seat 
of a large and thriving population, was 
wasted so that for nine years afterwards 
neither plough nor spade were put into the 
ground. 

And yet York could not have been quite 
ruined, for in Domesday a respectable 
number of houses are returned ; nor could 
the land have been quite naked, else surely 
the Jews would not have settled there in 
such numbers. These were Jews from 
Rouen, where they had for centuries formed 
a strong colony, and William, who found 
them useful in financial matters, encouraged 
them to settle in his new dominions. It 
was hardly to be expected that they should 
be popular among the English; but they 
flourished especially at York and amassed 
great wealth. The chief houses in the city 
were theirs, strong and gloomy stone 
buildings, where they were suspected to 
hide vast treasures, and the great chest in 
the minster was full of the bonds and the 
mortgages they held over the lands and 
goods of their neighbours, 

At the coronation of Richard the Lion- 
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hearted, the Jews of York sent a deputa- 
tion of two of their number, Benedict 
and Jocenus, with a pompous retinue 
and with rich gifts to propitiate the new 
monarch, But the roughs of London 
set upon the Jews, and Benedict was 
so much injured that he died soon 
after. Jocenus made his way back to 
York. But the unpunished outrage had 
given such confidence to the enemies of 
the Jews that they were no longer safe in 
their own houses. It was a time of 
crusades, of fanatic enthusiasm for the 
Cross, and here was a crusade ready to 
hand, a crusade that was preached with 
zeal by the lower orders of the clergy. The 
result was an outburst of popular fury. 
The house of Benedict’s widow was plun- 
dered and burnt ; the women ill-treated ; 
the children flung into the flames. The 
rest of the Jews, with Jocenus at their 
head, took refuge in the castle—in the 
very keep, it is thought, of which we 
still have the remains. They were under 
the king’s protection, and the governor 
did not venture to refuse them. But the 
Jews mistrusted him, and one day, when 
he had left his quarters in the keep, the 
Jews lowered the portcullis behind him 
and refused to re-admit him. At this the 
word was passed to raise the country 
against the Jews, and the people rose en 
masse and swarmed into York to join the 
citizens in a desperate attack upon the 
keep. The Jews fought like tigers, as 
their ancestors against Titus, but with as 
little avail, and seeing further resistance 
useless, an old rabbi urged the leaders 
among them to save their wives and 
daughters from dishonour and themselves 
from a lingering death by a general holo- 
caust. Most of them agreed to this, 
and carried out the desperate work, 
Jocenus, the last survivor of them, offering 
his breast to the knife of the rabbi, who 
completed the sacrifice by his own self- 
inflicted death. Some, whose resolution 
had failed in this dread ordeal, opened the 
gates to the populace, who in their mad 
excitement butchered them all on the spot. 
This done, a general rush was made to 
the muniment chest in the cathedral, and 
bonds and mortgages were given to the 
flames. 

As a financial measure, however, the 
slaughter of the Jews was a failure. The 
king’s justiciar came down upon the 
rioters, and the fines he exacted made 
the people wish they had.the Jews to 
deal with instead. But for anything 





else this great crime and foul wrong went 
unavenged, 

From very early times the castle was 
used also as a prison, but of its history 
in that capacity few records remain. 
Else one would like to know something 
of the Headsman of York, a functionary 
who no doubt existed, and was as im- 
portant in his way as his kinsman of the 
Tower. It is said that the same family 
so long hereditary headsmen in Normandy 
—the Jouennes—also had a branch who 
executed the justice of the king in Eng- 
land. But the real history of the exe- 
cutioner in England is almost a blank, 
and if any descendants of the family 
exist they make no sign in the way 
of family memoirs. The Jack Ketches of 
the last and present centuries are not 
to be confounded with the master of 
great works of the old régime, with his 
privileges and his rank, which was all but 
noble. 

But Turpin, says some one, surely Turpin 
had something to do with York and its 
castle ? 

Exactly, but the feat of his celebrated 
ride was not, it seems, performed by 
him, but by one William Nevison, a really 
dashing highwayman of the same period. 
Connoisseurs in the matter are apt to con- 
demn Dick as not quite up to his reputation 
in point of dash and daring, whereas 
Nevison, it is said, was a bold and generous 
fellow of the Robin Hood type, who would 
often give to the poor what he had taken 
from the rich. And Nevison was really 
acquitted of a robbery that he had actually 
committed in London one morning on 
the alibi of respectable witnesses who had 
seen him at York on the same evening. 
York Castle, however, was Turpin’s last 
home, and he was executed at Tyburn, 
York, the place of execution, either called 
after its London prototype, or the name 
may be descriptive merely. Anyhow, Dick 
found his way into York Castle, and in 
rather acurious way. For some time pre- 
viously he had lived near Beverley, where 
he was known and deemed respectable as 
Mr. Palmer, of Welton—his pockets being 
sufficiently well-lined to keep up the cha- 
racter for a time. His manners, alas! were 
not permanently reformed, for Mr. Palmer, 
after a while, began to trade in horses—a 
one-sided kind of trade, stealing the horses 
in Lincolnshire to sell them in Yorkshire. 
Horse-stealing, perhaps, was not then very 
severely regarded in the latter county, if 
not practised upon neighbours, and the 
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soi-disant Palmer might have ended his 
days in a respectable way ; but being of a 
quarrelsome temper he fell out with a 
companion and threatened to shoot him, 
and so was sent to York Castle till he could 
find sureties to keep the peace. Nobody 
in the neighbourhood caring to vouch 
for him, Turpin wrote to his brother in 
Essex, begging him to find some men of 
straw to come and swear for him. The 
letter was duly forwarded through the post 
to the Essex Turpin, but with sixpence 
charged for postage, and the man not re- 
cognising his brother’s handwriting, refused 
to take in the letter. Thus the letter was 
returned to the local post-office, where the 
old lady who acted as postmistress recog- 
nised the writing as Dick Turpin’s, opened 
the letter, and communicated with the 
authorities. Dick was now lost, for accusers 
cropped up on all sides. One man, it is 
said, of the many witnesses who appeared, 
failed to recognise the prisoner as Turpin, 
and indeed offered to bet a guinea with the 
gaoler that this was not the renowned Dick. 
“Take him,” whispered Turpin to the 
warder. “Take him, and I'll go halves 
with you.” And Turpin kept up this cool- 
ness to the end, skipping up the fatal 
ladder as if the whole affair were a 
pleasantry. 

While on the dismal subject of executions 
must be mentioned that of Mary Bateman, 
of Leeds, who was universally believed to be 
a witch, but was actually condemned for 
administering noxious drugs. An enormous 
crowd attended the execution at the new 
drop, in 1809, when certain refinements were 
effected in the hanging process. The rest 
must be told in the words of the local 
chronicler, who was, perhaps, not without 
a hidden belief in the power and wicked- 
ness of enchantments: ‘‘ Many are said to 
have entertained an idea that even under 
the hands of the executioner she would, by 
her supernatural power, evade the punish- 
ment about to be inflicted. Upon such 
her exit must have had a very powerful 
effect. The hearse—with the poor wretch’s 
remains—did not reach Leeds till near 
midnight, when, even at that late hour, 
crowds of people assembled, and each paid 
threepence for a sight of the body, by 
which thirty pounds accrued to the benefit 
of the General Infirmary.” 

But enough of the prison atmosphere 
and the gruesome tales of the scaffold, and 
once more upon the ramparts. Over to 
the east, almost in sight, lies Stamford 
Bridge, where the Norwegian king and 








Tosti were overthrown and slain by 
Harold. The bridge is gone, that wooden 
bridge which a gigantic Norwegian de- 
fended for hours against a host, but 
the ground thereabouts is still known as 
battle flats, and it is said that the inhabi- 
tants of the village, at their annual feast— 
which, in the north country, is a kind of 
fair, held about the feast-day of the 
patron saint of the village church—always 
made pies in the form of a tub or boat 
to commemorate the event. 

And then pursuing the round of the 
walls we come to Micklegate Bar, which, 
with its quaint Norman turrets and general 
aspect of vigorous antiquity, seems to bring 
us cheek by jowl with the stirring past. 
In that stirring past Micklegate Bar could 
generally boast a grisly array of human 
heads, Chief among these were those of 
Richard Scrope the archbishop, and Mow- 
bray the Earl Marshal, son of Bolingbroke’s 
old opponent in the lists of Coventry, when 
an ill-timed conspiracy brought them to the 
block. It was this outbreak that Sir John 
Falstaff marched to quell, taking Glouces- 
tershire on his way—though Warwickshire 
was in Shakespeare’s mind—and attesting 
his recruits before Mr. Justice Shallow. A 
bold and blythe archbishop too was Richard 
Scrope, witness the silver bowl still pre- 
served at the minster, with its inscrip- 
tion giving forty days’ pardon to him 
who drinks of it. The Wars of the 
Roses brought clusters of noble heads on 
Micklegate Bar. The duke’s head first of 
all, struck off on Wakefield Green— 

Off with his head and set it on York Gates, 

So York may overlook the town of York ; 
then, as the Yorkist faction prevailed, 
the heads of the duke and his adherents 
were taken down for sepulture, while the 
freshly shredded heads of Lancastrian 
heroes occupied their place. It is difficult 
to account for the ferocity of the men of note 
of the day against each other, men of the 
same caste, bound by the ties of kindred 
and often of interest—the happy despatch 
of a race that had played out its part and 
was doomed to practical extinction—the tall 
trees felled and the undergrowth coming up 
with marvellous rapidity, especially as the 
country at large seems to have suffered little 
in the wars, and to have even increased 
rapidly in wealth and prosperity. For 
centuries after, however, Micklegate has 
its occasional show of heads, fewer and 
fewer, indeed, as the city’s importance 
rapidly decreases. Richard Crookback was 
the last of the English kings who cared much 
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for, or made himself a home in, Yorkshire. 
And there his memory was long cherished as 
that of a king who meant well by his people. 
Perhaps the Tudors were never very popu- 
Jar in Yorkshire. Anyhow, there were 
rebellions and conspiracies enough, and one 
of the last of the noble heads affixed to 
Micklegate Bar was that of Percy, the 
earl who took the field for Mary Queen of 
Scots and the Catholic religion, the rising 
that is commemorated in Wordsworth’s 
White Doe of Rylstone. 

But that was a strange sight at Mickle- 
gate Bar, one midsummer night, or rather 
in the morning with dawn just showing in 
the sky, when the Cavaliers poured in 
with dinted arms and lowered crests, 
in all the confusion and disorganisation of 
retreat from the lost battle of Marston 
Moor. Seven miles or so to the west of 
York is the village of Long Marston, and 
between this and the little hamlet of Tock- 
with, in a field of rye, were the Scots and 
the Roundheads drawn up, their front 
stretching for a mile and a half. It was 
three in the afternoon before the two 
armies were formed, and cannonading went 
on for two hours before either side engaged, 
while between the intervals of the cannon- 
shots could be heard the sonorous psalms 
of the Parliamentarians. Their field word 
was “God with us,” and each man wore a 
white scarf or a white paper in his hat, as 
a distinguishing mark. The king’s men 
wore neither scarf nor band, as had been 
agreed, and their word was “ God and the 
king.” The Scots were the first to move, 
and coming slowly down the hill into the 
plain in brigades of eight to twelve hundred 
men, advanced to within musket-shot. For 
some time an awful silence prevailed, a 
solemn pause, as a ditch and a high bank 
between the two lines put the attacking side 
under a disadvantage. At seven in the 
evening the Parliamentary generals gave 
the signal for battle, and the Scots crossed 
the ditch. 

Everybody knows how Rupert in his 
fierce charge broke through the wing 


opposed to him—broke them so thoroughly 


that the Scotch general rode away from 
the field thinking the day was lost, and 
did not hear of the victory till next morn- 
ing—while Cromwell, equally successful on 
the other wing, rallied horse and foot, and 
met Rupert’s disordered squadrons, and 
drove them from the field. By ten o’clock 
the fight was lost and won, and the 
Royalists were in full retreat towards 
York. 





The graves of the dead, at least four 
thousand in number, are still to be seen by 
Wilstrop Wood. As a result of the battle 
Rupert left York to its fate, and the 
city surrendered after a siege of eighteen 
weeks. And then the castle and fortifi- 
cations were dismantled, all but Clifford’s 
Tower, which was entrusted to the mayor 
of the city—to the lord mayor, that is, for 
York’s mayor has borne that title since 
the days of Richard the Second, who gave 
the privilege of bearing the sword to his 
worship. 

One last visit to the minster, with the 
setting sun showing through the great 
west window, while the choir is left in a 
soft silvery gloom. Perhaps it is a little 
disappointing to realise how few in this 
great temple are the memorials of the 
mighty dead. This grand building, that 
might serve for a national valhalla, is merely 
parochial in its monuments. There is a 
solitary prince, of whom nobody has heard 
—a certain William de Hatfield, son of 
Edward the Third, a name, nothing more— 
and the rest are archbishops. Respectable 
people, archbishops, no doubt, but not 
wildly interesting. Perhaps the tomb that 
excites the most interest is a canopied 
memorial to one of the primates, name 
forgotten, of which the verger whispers 
with extra official unction: ‘ Yonder was 
where Martin hid himself the night he 
burnt the minster.” That was in 1829, 
Martin was an eccentric genius. There 
were three brothers of them—John, the 
painter; William, who was a whimsical 
natural philosopher; and the incendiary, 
born in a little Northumberland village 
near Haltwhistle. Perhaps in the case 
of the latter there was some fanatic 
fervour working; the long-drawn aisle, 
the pealing organ, may have excited in him 
some antagonistic strain of feeling. Any- 
how, he lay down with perfect coolness 
beside the stone effigy of a deceased arch- 
bishop, listened till everyone had departed, 
and the last echoing footstep had long 
died away, and then in the dim twilight 
collected all the service-books in the choir 
into a kind of sacrificial pile, struck a 
light, with flint, steel, and tinder, no doubt, 
and set the whole in a blaze; then he 
dexterously climbed out by a window he 
had before marked out—he had been a 
sailor, and was good at climbing—and 
tramped away into the darkness outside, 
while the flames ke had kindled were 
bursting forth to the sky, and all the 
country round was wild with excite- 
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| ment and dismay. Martin was caught 
'| and acquitted on the ground of insanity, 
|| and it is believed lived out a long and 
otherwise blameless life in custody. The 
choir was rebuilt at a cost of sixty-five 
thousand pounds. 

Brave York, that is the hub of the 
county, the centre where ridings and 
rivers meet, if it has fallen something 
from its ancient high estate, has some 
compensation in being a capital railway 
centre. Like a spider in his den, you 
may reach with ease at any moment 
the farthest corner of the extended web, 
the rich and varied country. The great 
plain, known as the Vale of York, stretches 
from Doncaster to Durham, a rich and 
happy tract, with the great minster like a 
jewel in its centre, and studded with 
prosperous towns and charming villages. 
All round are the tributary counties of the 
hills, Cleveland or Cliffland, with its huge 
black cliffs frowning over the northern sea, 
with its forges and furnaces that hang a 
perpetual veil of smoke about Tees- 
mouth, and the Wold country with its 
breezy downs, with the shadows of the 
clouds on their bare brown sides; and 
the marsh country of Holderness, with 
its wide flats and high banks to keep at 
bay the tides that foam up Humber 
mouth. 

And on the other side of the great 

valley, Richmondshire, a land of hill and 
dale, with Richmond’s noble keep com- 
manding both. And with that the wild 
region about Ingleborough, with limestone 
crags and wondrous caves—caves like that 
of Montesinos, with sinks and swallows 
where rivers tumble in and are lost. And 
thence to wild romantic Craven, with its 
grand line of inland cliffs, its health-giving 
moors, and charming Wharfdale, leading 
down to those busy haunts of men, the 
clothing districts. And then the busy 
moorland towns where the clouds seem to 
come down to touch the tall chimneys, and 
where all the mountain rills and the very 
rocks they tumble over are deeply dyed 
with indigo blue. And there is still 
Hallamshire left, with murky Sheffield, 
and the pleasant valley of the Don, the 
Meccah of the sporting Yorkshiremen— 
and which of them is not a sportsman, 
unless constrained by hard necessity into 
other grooves ? 
_ All these districts, which, where land 
Is less plentiful, would be ranked as 
Separate shires, are to be easily got at 
from York. 





THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


Mr. PLANCHE inclined to believe that 
the modern handkerchief was identical with 
the “‘swat-cloth,” worn on the left side in 
Saxon times, and carried in the hand in the 
middle ages. 

The word “ handkerchief” is not to be 
met with earlier than the sixteenth century, 
but it appears in its first shape in the 
wardrobe accounts of King Edward the 
Fourth, in which there is an entry of Alice 
Shapstone being paid twopence apiece 
for making forty-eight handcoverchiefs of 
Holland cloth. ‘Al maner of kerchiefs, 
hand kerchiefs, breast kerchiefs, and head 
kerchiefs ” figure in the Earl of Northum- 
berland’s list of linen in 1512, and we find 
Lady Bryan complaining that her young 
charge, the Princess Elizabeth, had “ no 
hankerchers,” which was too bad, consider- 
ing her father, the king, flaunted hand- 
kerchiefs of Holland, fringed with Venice 
gold and red and white silk, or bordered 
with silver and gold, or Flanders work ; 
and expected those about him to be pro- 
vided with napkins ‘to cleanse the nose 
from all foulness;” for in 1531, Mistress 
Armorer received five pounds eleven shil- 
lings and fourpence for “eleven dozen 
handkerchers and sheets for those of the 
Chamber, being at the king’s finding.” 

In the Merry Monarch’s day, those of 
the chamber would seem to have made 
their royal master find them in hand- 
kerchiefs whether he would or no, for 
Pepys records: “ After dinner comes in 
Mr. Townsend. And there was I witness 
of a horrid rating which Mr. Ashburnham, 
as one of the grooms of the king’s bed- 
chamber, did give him for want of linen 
for the king’s person, which he swore was 
not to be endured, and that the king 
would not endure it, and that the king his 
father would have hanged his wardrobe 
men should he have been served so; the 
king having at this day no handkerchers, 
and but three bands to his neck. Mr. 
Townsend pleaded want of money, owin 
four thousand pounds to linendrapers, an 
exhausted his credit; but as soon as Ash- 
burnham was out of hearing, Townsend 
averred that the grooms were to blame for 
the matter, by carrying away the king’s 
linen at the quarter’s end, as their per- 
quisites, ‘Let the king get more as he 
can.’” 

Says Miles, the miller, in the play of The 
Vowbreaker (1606), when taking leave of 
his lady-love ere departing to the wars : 
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“ Mistress Ursula, ’tis not unknown that I 
have loved you; if I die it shall be for 
your sake, and it shall be valiantly. I 
leave an handkercher with you; ’tis 
wrought with blue Coventry. Let me not 
at my return fail to sing my old song, 
‘She had a clout of mine sewed with blue 
Coventry,’ and so hang myself at your in- 
fidelity.” So Othello only did as lovers of 
Shakespeare’s time did, in giving Desde- 
mona a handkerchief as a token of love, 
and to test her truth ; but the strawberry- 
spotted “ napkin” she kissed and talked 
to, was worked by no ordinary needle- 
woman : 

A sybil, that had numbered in the world 

The sun to course two hundred compasses, 

In her prophetic fury sewed the work ; 

The worms were hallowed that did breed the silk; 


And it was dy’d in mummy, which the skilful 
Conserved of maiden’s hearts. 


Women who would not have owned to a 
fifth of the sybil’s years, and were only 
witches by right of sex, would have looked 
with contempt on the counterfeit straw- 
berries that excited Cassio’s admiration. 
In Heywood’s Fayre Mayde of the Ex- 
change, Phyllis orders her handkerchief to 
be embroidered thus : 

In one corner of the same place wanton Love, 

Drawing his bow, shooting an amorous dart ; 
Opposite against him, an arrow in a heart ; 

In a third corner, picture forth Disdain, 

A cruel fate unto a loving vein ; 

In the fourth, draw a springing laurel-tree, 

Circled about with a ring of poesy. 


Elizabethan embroideresses were evi- 
dently mistresses of their craft, and could 
perhaps, if they had been put to it, have 
produced as marvellous a piece of handi- 
work as the pocket-handkerchief for which 
the late Czarina paid five hundred pounds, 
the working of it having occupied the 
embroideress seven years, and cost her her 
eyesight in the bargain. 

When good Queen Bess ruled the land, 
it was, Stow tells us, the custom for maids 
and gentlewomen to give their favourites, 
as tokens of their love, little handkerchiefs 
of about three or four inches square, 
wrought round about, and with a button 
or a tassel at each corner, and a little one 
in the middle with silk and thread, the 
best edged with a small gold lace or twist ; 
which, being folded up in four cross folds 
so as the middle might be seen, gentle- 
men and others did usually wear them in 
their hats, as favours of their loves and 
mistresses. Some cost sixpence apiece, 
some twelvepence, and the richest sixteen- 
pence. In later times, the lady’s own 





handkerchief was the much desired prize 
of an ardent swain. 
: yr by hey dn A yap) one 
When at the relic of his saint he kneels, 
For Delia’s pocket-hankerchief is mine. 
Steele vowed his Prue was too great a 
bounty to be received at once, he must. be 
prepared by degrees, lest the mighty gift 
should distract him with joy, and to that 
end told her: “ You must give me either a 
fan, a mask, or a glove you have worn, or 
I cannot live ; otherwise you must expect 
I'll kiss your hand, or, when I next sit by 
you, steal your handkerchief.” Into what 
raptures a youth, mad with the delightful 
delirium of a grand passion, may go over 
a handkerchief, Lord Beaconsfield tells us: 
“Ts it not all a dream? He takes from 
his boSom the handkerchief of Henrietta 
Temple. He recognises upon it her 
magical initials, worked in her own dark 
hair. A smile of triumph certainly irra- 
diates his countenance, as he rapidly 
presses the memorial to his lips, and im- 
prints upon ita thousand kisses ; and hold- 
ing the cherished testimony of his felicity 
to his heart, sleep at length descended 
upon the exhausted frame of Ferdinand 
Armin.” 
Evelyn held 
Of pocket-mouchoirs, nose to drain, 
A dozen laced, a dozen plain, 
enough for a lady’s necessities. We should 
think so, too, if they must cost so much as 
is set down in a list of articles necessary 
to a fine lady’s wardrobe in 1719, in which 
a cambric handkerchief is priced at ten 
shillings, and a Flanders lace one at as 
many pounds. George the Second expected 
his daughters to be satisfied with two 
dozen cambric handkerchiefs every other 
year ; a modern novelist gives one of his 
heroines twelve dozen as part of her 
wedding outfit. A few years ago, the two 
descriptions of handkerchief, the plain for 
morning, the laces for evening wear, were 
deemed sufficient variety; but a French 
authority on such matters assures us 4 
woman of fashion ought to be provided 
with handkerchiefs for morning toilette, for 
walking, for church-going, for the theatre, 
for the opera, for court, for visits of 
charity, and for boudoir use; to say 
nothing of the handkerchief to be lost, the 
handkerchief to be given away, and the 
handkerchief to be allowed to be stolen. 
Curiously enough, Frenchwomen used to 
be supposed to be innocent of the exist- 
ence of such an article, its very name being 
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tabooed in polite conversation, while it was 
beyond the daring of an actor or actress 
to exhibit a handkerchief on the stage, 
however tearful the dramatic situation 
might be. Mdlle. Duchenois was brave 
enough to break the rule by carrying a 
handkerchief in her hand, but when the 
exigencies of the scene compelled an allu- 
sion to the obnoxious piece of cambric, she 
spoke of it as a light tissue; and years 
afterwards, cries of indignation saluted the 
utterance of the awful word in one of De 
Vigny’s adaptations of Shakespeare. All 
this nonsense came to an end with the 
Empress Josephine. She was unfortunate 
enough to have bad teeth, and, to hide 
them, adopted the custom of carrying a 
small square handkerchief, bordered with 
costly lace, which she was for ever raising 
to her lips. Of course the ladies of the 
court imitated their mistress’s example, 
and the handkerchief was elevated to the 
important position it has ever since main- 
tained in the feminine toilette. 

Some four seasons back a fair promenader 
in “ the park ” astonished beholders with a 
dress made of thirty-nine blue and white 
silk handkerchiefs, and hat and parasol to 
match ; somebody said she was a symphony 
in spots, but the novel notion took with 
the sex, and handkerchief dresses became 
the vogue ; even now we learn from a lady- 
writer on the fashions that handkerchiefs 
are needed for conversion into caps and 
cuffs, dress-pockets, and tiny muffs for 
bridesmaids’ bouquets. 

Last year, Parisian dames, discarding 
names and initials, decked the corners of 
their mouchoirs with embroidered flowers 
and mottoes. One beauty displayed a rose, 
with the device, -“‘ I am all heart ;” another, 
an ivy leaf with, “I cling or die ;” and 
another, a lily with the words, ‘“ Purity 
and nobility.” Fair ones pretending to a 
modest appreciation of their personal 
charms flaunted a poppy, with the in- 
scription, ‘“‘ Beauty dwells in the heart, not 
in the face;” a spray of mignonette 
announced, “ My qualities surpass my 
beauty;” and one lady, dissatisfied with 
others rather than herself, wore a handker- 
chief having a primrose surmounting the 
legend, “I am misunderstood.” 

American girls are said to have long 
since perfected a code of handkerchief 
signals, If a lady winds her handkerchief 
around her first finger, it is an indication 
that she has found her fate ; if around the 
third finger, that admiration is, or should 
be, yet more hopeless, If she drops the 





article, it is equivalent to announcing her 
willingness to establish friendly relations. 
Drawing it across the lips signifies, “I 
wish to know you;” across the cheek, “I 
love you;” across the forehead, “‘ We are 
watched ;” across the eyes, “I am sorry ;” 
and letting it rest upon them, “ You re 
cruel!” Twirling the handkerchief in both 
hands betokens indifference ; in the left 
hand, that the twirler desires to be left 
alone; in the right hand, that her affec- 
tions are disposed of elsewhere. A handker- 
chief thrown over the shoulder means 
“Follow me ;” one held by opposite corners 
says, “ Wait for me.” ‘ No,” is conveyed 
by resting the handkerchief against the 
left cheek; “Yes,” by the like action as 
regards the right cheek. Pocketing it is a 
silent good-bye, and with that we bid 
good-bye to our subject. 


GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS, 
—_—__.—_—__ 
PART III. 
CHAPTER I, MRS, CALLENDER ENTERTAINS, 


THE date was three months later than 
that of the last episode in our story ; the 
hour, five of the afternoon; the place, 
Amos Callender’s neat abcde in Beckling- 
ton market-place. 

Spring was in its fairest, freshest days ; 
those days when garlandsof faint and tender 
hue seem flung from branch to branch and 
tree to tree with careless hand; and all 
the world was immature, but unspeakably 
lovely in its immaturity. 

Mrs. Callender’s jonquils, standing all 
a-row in the window, determined not to be 
behind the rest of the world, had dressed 
themselves in pale green smocks, with 
nodding hoods of white and gold, while 
their sweet breath made all the low-raftered 
parlour fragrant. 

Mrs. Callender’s tea-table, too, pre- 
sented a springlike festivity of aspect. 
Salad, green and fresh (not omitting the 
young and delicate onion) ; shrimps, rosy- 
hued, transparent of shell, emulating in 
size their cousins, the prawns ; and a cold 
round of beef that would have made the 
table groan if the article of furniture in 
question had not happened to be a sort of 
magnified oak settle that hadn’t a groan 
in it. 

The tea-table being thus dressed en féte,’ 
it was only to be expected that Mrs. 
Callender should follow suit; and this, 
indeed, she had done, having so much in 
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common with the jonquils that yellow 
ribbons fluttered in her cap. 

The worthy tanner, too, presented a 
shiny and scarified appearance that, with 
him, meant sundry severe toilette pro- 
cesses, 

He was pacing restlessly up and down 
the pleasant parlour; now and _ then 
catching up a shrimp by the tail and 
deftly swinging it into his mouth. 

He was also looking at Bess. No 
unpleasant object of contemplation either, 
for time has dealt gently with that 
good and faithful wife, whom we first 
encountered in the character of a brave 
true comforter to her husband in great 
calamity. Her hair is grey, and she is 
more buxom as to figure than of yore ; but 
of other change there is none. 

Bess is still the same bright hopeful 
woman as ever; she might be own sister 
to Farmer Dale’s Nancy for the matter 
of that. 

“Don't go to eat the srimps wi'out 
shellin’ ’em to-night, Amos,” she said, 
looking up from her knitting in a some- 
what cajoling fashion. “ Mrs, Dale’s apt to 
be a bit pertickler, and it ain’t counted 
genteel to eat s’rimps whole, that way.” 

“ Well,” said Amos, glad of a grievance 
or the semblance of one to pass the time 
away, ‘’tain’t reasonable, danged if it is, 
to fiddle-faddle with one’s victuals like 
that. I ask you now, lass, when you’ve 
took off a shrimp’s head and his tail, 
—where is he?” 

Bessie was obliged to allow that his pink 
stripped body made but a poor show. 

“Just so; aman like me don’t know he’s 
there, and is ready to think he’s more 
trouble than he’s worth. I’d be same as 
the big elephant I see’d at t’ Zoological 
Gardens last time I were up i’ Lunnun— 
time as I missed t’ ghost, thee knows, lass. 
Well, the great beast opened his mouth 
wide as ever it could go, and the folks 
pitched nuts in. It stands to sense he 
couldn’t tell if they wur theer or no, but 
he giv’ a kind of a swaller, and smirked a 
bit (being pleased to be took so much 
notice on), though I reckon he didn’t get 
much satisfaction out of the business, for 
all he made such a show.” 

Bessie had dropped her knitting on 
her lap, and was looking, with wide 
appreciative eyes, at her lord and master. 

“ Ay, but, Amos,” she said, with a sigh of 
admiration, “ yo’ve seen a deal o’ life!” 

“Well, well,” replied the travelled one, 
“I reckon I’ve gone about wi’ my eyes 


open ; that’s the difference between me 
and some folks.” 

Further conversation was put a stop to 
by the arrival of the long expected guests 
—Farmer Dale and Mrs. Dale—the latter 
with her best cap tied up in a spotted 
handkerchief for safety; Jeremy Bind- 
whistle, with a wonderful “bouquet” in 
his Sunday coat, and bearing an excuse 
from “the missus,” who was “a bit out o’ 
sorts ;” and Softie, also in a state of forlorn 
temporary bachelorhood, his better half 
having “a crook in her temper,” as the 
farmer slyly suggested to Bessie, though 
poor Softie called it a “cold in the head.” 

** Well, here we are,” said Amos, rubbing 
his hands, and much relieved by the arrival 
of his guests. He was a man of impatient 
nature, as may have already been gathered, 
and hated waiting; but he was quite content 
now, as he took his seat at the bottom of 
the table, and looked radiantly round his 
own hospitable board. 

Stay though, one guest was lacking. 

“Why, wherever’s Jake got to?” he 
cried, a blank look spreading over his jolly 
face, like a cloud over the sun ; “ the lazy 
laggard !” 

“He’s mostly spry enough, is Jake,” 
said Jeremy, giving a delicate touch to his 
posy. 

‘* So he is,” assented the host; “ but we 
conna wait for ’un’—count of there bein’ 
marrow-bones.” 

“The soul of a marrow-bone is not 
havin’ his insoide boiled away, and bein’ 
served up pipin’ hot,” said Jeremy, with 
the air of a connoisseur. 

So the marrow-bones were had in, the 
tea poured out, and, as Amos presently 
observed, “ things were set a-goin’.” 

Softie had plastered his hair down with 
a liberal allowance of water until it looked 
like a badly made wig, and put on a green 
tie, which gave him a more than usually 
cadaverous appearance ; but he seemed to 
be enjoying himself, in a silent sort of way 
of his own—a kind of crushed and mortified 
rejoicing, that was his highest manifestation 
of content. 

He even volunteered a remark without 
anybody leading up to it. 

“Happen Jake’s lingered a bit at The 
Safe Retreat. They do say as he’s spakin’ 
up to Widow Green.” 

Green, the proprietor of the inn in 
question, had departed this life a year 
back, and his buxom relic was the cynosure 
of many eyes. She, or her cosy well-to-do 





inn—or both—as the case might be. 
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“She’d never tak’ oop wi’ such a little 
chap as Jake!” said Mrs. Dale, with a glance 
of pride at her own husband’s ample 

roportions. 

“She moight do wur,” put in Jeremy ; 
“ Jake’s as good a hearted chap as stands 
i Becklington, and it ’ud be'a foine settle- 
ment i’ loife for him, mind you, in the 
evening of his days.” 

“Happen his legs moight stand 7’ his 
way,” said Softie sugg@gtively. 

‘‘ May be,” replied the farmer; “ but a 
woman o’ sense would overlook such trifles 
if so be as a man had a good head-piece on 
his shoulders and could manage the cus- 
tomers—more especially of a Saturday night 
when they’re apt to be boistersome.” 

“ Aye, aye, they’re a handful for a lone 
woman and no mistake,” quoth Nance, 
shaking her head and looking mighty 
grave, as she tried to picture herself 
struggling with the farm, and no master 
to look to things. 

What more might have been said on the 
interesting topic of Jake’s amorous aspira- 
tions will never be known, for at that 
moment the individual in question was 
seen crossing the market-place, and that 
with such a strange look of ineffable dignity 
and importance about him as made his 
spindle-shanks appear equal to the very 
stoutest supporters ever relied upon by man. 

“Whatever's ado?” said Bess, keeping 
the teapot in mid air in her amaze. 

“Hold thy peace, lass,” said her husband. 
“ Jake likes to tell his tale his own way.” 

“ Sure as sure he’s goin’ to tell us as the 
widdy’s to take him, legs and all, for better 
for wuss!” ejaculated the farmer in a husky 
snort that was meant for a whisper. 

If so spare a man as Jake could be said 
to swell with importance, then was Jake 
swelled, even as the ambitious frog of old. 

Was he not the best pioneer of news in 
Becklington? Did he not love to hold his 
audience on tenter-hooks? Was he going 
to let them offnow? Not he! 

If he’d been going to set the hymn tune 
at a chapel meeting he couldn’t have looked 
solemner, or bade Mrs. Callender good- 
evening in a more sepulchral manner. 

“Tf it’s marriage, he takes it wuss than 
a funeral,” thought Nance, tossing her 
handsome head in scorn. 

“Yo're late, Jake,” said Amos, tipping 
a wink to the company in general to show 
that he was humouring the old gossip. 

“Aye,” said Jake, speaking very low 
down in himself, leaning back in his chair, 
and staring abstractedly at the shrimps— 








not as shrimps, but because they chanced 
to come in his line of vision ; ‘aye, I am 
—wi’ cause too.” 

Bess had set the teapot down with a 
jerk, and was staring hard at Jake. 
Indeed, everyone was staring at Jake. 
Most of the company had their mouths 
open as well as their eyes. 

** T’ve coom down from t’ vicarage, that’s 
what kep’ me,” said the oracle at last, 
mystical in his utterances as an oracle 
should be. 

“Now don’t,” said Bess, ready to 
whimper, “ go for to tell me as anything’s 
gone wrong with the vicar’s lady, Jake, 
for I couldn’t abear it—nor yet wi’ the 
vicar! We've had death and sorrow enoo 
among-us of late, Lord knows!” 

“Taint sorrow,” said Jake, taking his 
eyes from the shrimps, and fixing Softie 
instead ; “its confugion—its runnins to 
and fro—its tears o’ joy a-streamin’ down 
that dear lady’s face—and the vicar 
stammerin’ and starin’ loike ony fule— 
that’s what it is.” 

“Tell yer tale yer own way, lad,” said 
the farmer, scratching the nape of his neck 
in a sort of paroxysm of restrained im- 
patience ; “‘thou’ll go thy ain gate, let who 
may gi’ thee a hitch behoinde. Tak’ thee 
time wi’t—tak’ thee time wi't, lad!” 

The present was a moment of supreme 
happiness to little Jake. Was not every 
soul present hanging on his words? Was 
he not the centre of general attraction 
—the one spot upon which every eye was 
fixed ? And besides, had he not a secret 
store of delight in that he knew what 
a very big cat he was hoarding in his bag, 
and with what a bounce it would leap into 
the middle of the crowd, when the supreme 
moment should arrive ? 

Jake licked his lips, as one who tastes a 
morsel rich and rare, before he spoke again. 

“ What would you say to Maister Ralph 
bein’ aloive and well, and comin’ whoam for 
to enjoy his own again ?” 

The effect was even beyond his ex- 
pectations. It was simply stupendous. 

Such a scraping of chair-legs against the 
floor, as seats were pushed back! Such 
long-drawn sighs and gaspsof astonishment! 

Jake looked calmly from one to the 
other. He wished to taste his own 
triumph in all its sweetness. 

The farmer was the first torecover himself. 

“ What would oi say ?” he cried, bring- 
ing his fist down on the table till all the 
dishes rang again. “I'd say as t’ news wur 
t’ best as ever I heerd. I'd say as t’ day as 
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brings the lad safe whoam ’ull need no sun 
for to mak’ it broight! Id say as t’ look o’ 
his bonnie face would be t’ best o’ all the 
sights under heaven. Bless us all! Why 
Nancy—what’s amiss ?” 

Farmer Dale, who sat next his wife, now 
began to pat her on the back, as if he 
thought she were choking; for the tears 
were welling up in her bright eyes, and she 
was so upset that she began to wipe them 
away with her new cap-strings. 

‘“‘Here’s a soft-hearted one for you!” 
cried the farmer (speaking rather gulpingly 
himself though), at which rallying Amos 
put in a word for the womenkind. 

“Leave the missuses alone,” said he; 
“ my lass is as bad as yourn.” 

And true enough, Bess was ready to 
choke ‘in her tea. 

“Tt’s not the lad I’m fit to cry over,” 
said Nancy, catching her breath; “‘it’s the 
thought of the poor father as comes over 
me—him as died hungry for a word and 
a look of the boy he loved so dear—him as 
conna be here to see the boy come whoam. 
My sakes, farmer! but done yo’ mind 
last time t’ squire came up to t’ farm, how 
he tould us about the Christmas they wur 
goin’ to keep, wi’ Maister Ralph back, and 
never a hungry soul to”. in Becklington 
that day? Done yo’ mind how he praised 
my syllabub, and crushed the big heads o’ 
lavender in his hand as he walked by my 
side, and said how sweet they smelled, and 
how was it no one grew such lavender as 
me? Do yo’ mind the gentle way of him, 
and the lovin’ look of him when he spoke 
of the boy as must come to a cold hearth, 
as the sayin’ goes, and an empty cheer ?” 

“ But is it true, Jake—is it true ? ” cried 
Bess, leaning forward so eagerly she upset 
one of her own best china teacups. “It 
seems too like a story-book, or a fairy-tale, 
or summut o’ that mak’ o’ fables.” 

“Tt’s true as Gospel is,” replied Jake, 
“and I conna say no stronger words than 
them. Maister Ralph he wur i’ an open 
boat two nights and two days, and two por 
sailors along wi’ him. Second night one 
por chap, he died, and they pitched him 
overboard. Then they drifted—their fingers 
bein’ that numb wi’ cold they couldn’t have 
handled an oar if there’d bin one—which 
there weren’t. Well, they giv’ themsels 
up for lost—Maister Ralph and that other. 
It wur that dark they couldn’t hardly see 
each other’s faces: a’ they could hear 
was the roarin’ of the waves around them. 
Maister Ralph was gettin’ dazed like, and 
sat there a’ in a heap, as yo’ may say, 





thinkin’ of the poor gentleman as used to 
larn him a’ his larnin’, and wur drowned 
fust go off when t’ big ship took to sinkin’; 
when—all at once—there come a lurch, and 
a bounce, and a bump, and—why theer they 
wur !” 

“ Wheres theer?” put in Softie, who had 
been one broad stare of amaze all through. 

“Why, where should it be, num’ yed?” 
said Jake, with infinite and concentrated 
contempt ; “on the desert island, of course 
—where else +” 

“Same as Robinson Crusoe,” suggested 
Jeremy Bindwhistle, who was a man of 
reading and research. 

“Tt was a por kind of a place, that 
island,” continued Jake, taking no notice 
of this interpolation ; “ nothin’ much more 
than a stoopid old rock, with a few pigeons 
and jelly-fish, and such like stuck about it 
here and there, and nothin’ better than a 
kind of a cave for shelter ; but they made 
shift to keep body and soul together, and 
kep’ a bit of a flag flyin’ all day long in 
hopes a ship moight pass that way and 
see ’em—which it did ; but not till many a 
weary day and night had passed away, 
and them two misfortunate critturs weren’t 
far off bein’ skelingtons. I reckon you 
moight ha’ pretty nigh seen through ’em if 
yod set em up on end betwixt yo and t’ 
loight,” added Jake, determined to lose 
nothing in the way of detail. 

‘And when the ship come, and the 
sailors saw the little flag, where did they 
take Maister Ralph and that other?” asked 
Mrs. Dale, whose eyes were still tearful, 
and whose motherly heart was swelling. 

* To a far-off place,” said Jake, “‘a place 
called Rio, as I’m told—which isn’t much 
of a name, but maybe more of a place. 
Anyhow, it’s where our vicar’s off to, 
pretty quick too, I can tell yo’.” 

** Our vicar, did yo’ say ?” said Jeremy, 
more and more astonished if that were 
possible; “is he goin’ to fetch Maister 
Ralph home ?” 

“ Aye, that is he,” replied Jake; “ for 
the lad is sorely sick——” 

“ Yo’ said, ‘aloive and well,’” objected 
Amos. 

“That was a figger,” said Jake, “a para- 
ble, as it were; meanin’ as him as were 
dead were now giv’ back to us once more.” 

“And did Maister Ralph write to the 
vicar then?” said Bess, determined to know 
the ins and the outs of the whole matter. 

“That did he. He knew as t’ squire 
and—God help the boy !—the mother too 
would ha’ bin told how the Aladdin lay 
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many a fathom deep, wi’ her back broke 
‘an’ all han’s lost,’ and he thought as the 
vicar could best break to those poor hearts 
as their boy was safe and sound—to 
use a figger again, mates—for joy ’s oft- 
times as hard to meet face to face as 
sorrow, and that Maister Ralph well knew. 
So you see it’s this way ; there’s none left 
to break it to, and all the house shut up 
an’ silent. I don’t mean to say as there 
isn’t Mrs. Prettyman—or as she won't 
take on awful, and have the highstrikes 
wuss than common—I said so to Maister 
Deane as he were settin’ off wi’ the boy’s 
letter in his pocket to your place, Jeremy ; 
and ‘I'll go too,’ says Mistress Deane, a 
clutchin’ of the vicar’s arm. ‘ Nurse Pretty- 
man will be glad to hug someone,’ says she, 
a-smilin’ and a-cryin’ both in one ; ‘an’ she 
can’t hug you, Cuthbert,’ says she.” 

“ It’s like the sweet ways on her, danged 
if it ain’t !” said the farmer ; “ there ain’t 
her ekal anywheers, say I!” 

“ Amen to that,” cried Jake, “and here’s 
wishin’ there was more like her.” 

Then his reflections took a new turn. 

“ Whatever ’ull the boy Davey say to 
the turn things has took ?” 

“ Yo’ may say that,” said Jeremy, “and 
him so far away too, wi’ no one to unbuzzum 
himsel’ to! It were reet enoo’ for t’ lad 
to go to see after all the sugar-canes and 
such-like that grow like so much corn, as I 
hear, out in Barbadoes, and mak’ a fine 
harvest if reetly fettled, but it’s hard on 
him to be away when such junketings 
are goin’ on, put it how you will. Then 
there’s Mrs. Devenant—what will she say 
to the turn matters has took? Yo’ may 
say she’s been pretty nigh off her head 
ever sin’ t’ squire died so suddint like, and 
her beside him. I’ve never felt as I reetly 
got to t’ bottom o’ that business; happen I 
never shall; but I’ve a mind to think as 
she fell a-dozin’, and t’ squire were left to 
do his deein’ all alone; anyway she and 
Davey had a bad fallin’ out of it—ay, that 
had they—and there were more fallins out 
beside, for I met the girl Hilda, wi’ her 
eyes as red as a ferret’s, comin’ out of the 
meadows. Davey wur walkin’ beside 
her, and speakin’ fast-like; his face wur 
nigh as white as t’ squire’s when he 
lay coffined, and he wur twistin’ his 
hands together, loike as if he wur tryin’ 
to strangle his own heart. He never went 
anigh t’? White House afore he sailed for 
that far-off place, and it just fair gloppens 
me, take it at what end yo’ will. 

“What does Mrs. Prettyman say about 








it?” asked Mrs. Dale, who was a shrewd 
as well as a kindly woman. 

“She says nowt—know what she may— 
but she carries a load on-her mind, or her 
face belies her. I reckon she conna forgive 
hersel’ for that there quinsy that kep’ her 
from her master’s bedside the night he died.” 

“* But Davey was with him at the last ?” 
said Bess, awestruck at the tone the con- 
versation had taken. 

“Yes; he helt him i’ his arms as the 
last breath lef’ his body. But he was nigh 
gone when Davey reached him. Davey 
wur mad-like all the next day, and Mrs. 
Devenant wur like a stone image and 
nothin’ less when she went away home 
wi’ the girl Hilda.” 

“ Lord bless us all! What days we live 
in!” said Softie at this juncture. 

“ That do we,” said Jeremy, pleased with 
his late efforts in oratory, and glad to hear 
the sound of his own voice again; “ the 
things as has happened i’ this here town 
the last few weeks is enough to make a 
man feel as tho’ he wur in a merry-go- 
round, and forced to howd on hard to 
keep his yed. It’s here to-day and gone 
to-morrow.” 

“ Nay,” said Jake, “ it’s gone to-day and 
here to-morrow wi’ Maister Ralph, and my 
heart’s that light within me, I’m fit to 
break out i’ praise.” 

“Doant ’ee, Jake, doant ’ee!” put in 
Softie, in a wheedling manner all his own ; 
“ tak’ some thought for Mistress Callender’s 
rafters—do ’ee now!” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Amos, with a loud ring- 
ing laugh; ‘‘they’ve bin a bit shaky this 
while back. Have a care, neighbour, have 
@ care.” 

* Fall to on t’ victuals instead,” said the 
good-natured farmer; “ thee’st brought a 
bellyful o’ news along wi’ thee to stay thy - 
stommick, lad, but t’ news is a’ out now, 
and ’s toime t’ victuals wur in.” 

Jake, profiting by this wise counsel, 
pulled his chair up to the table, and began 
his meal; but he only got on slowly, so hard 
did the women pelt him with questions. 

‘So the vicar’s going across the seas to 
fetch Maister Ralph home?” said Jeremy 
meditatively, later on in the evening ; “ I’m 
glad the ’asters promise so well this year.” 

“T’m glad my crops look so well,” 
rejoined the farmer. “ T’ young squoire’s 
sure and sartain to come and see me and 
Nance there, afore he’s bin a week in 
Becklington.” 

“ Ay, he’s his father’s own son,” said 
they all. 
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So each built his or her castle; each; Mrs. Devenant was in bad health—so 
made up his or her mind what to say in | folks said. At all events, she was seldom 
greeting to the wanderer on his return— | seen abroad, and had never been at church 
what to say to the bright boy who had since the squire died. Hilda was her 
been mourned as dead, and was alive again. | constant attendant shadow. The girl’s 
And each and all came to these tender | face was sweet as ever, but a great deal 





resolves for nothing after all. 

For, after many long weeks of absence, 
the vicar came back to Becklington—alone. 

He looked old and worn, as well he 
might, for his task had been a hard one. 

Even to the dear wife he loved so well, 
Cuthbert Deane spoke but little of his 
first interview with Ralph Stirling. 

“T shall never forget the boy’s face 
when I told him his father was dead— 
never while I live.” 


That was what the vicar said to his wife; | 


and Alicia asked no questions. 

She saw that the brave true heart had 
been stirred to its deepest depths. 

Ralph had refused to return to 
desolate home. 

“T could not bear it,” he had said, turning 
away a white and stricken face from Cuth- 
bert Deane’s gaze ; “not yet—not yet.” 

The land whither the stranger-vessel had 
borne the castaways was rich and beautiful, 
and there Ralph elected to stay. 

By Squire Geoffrey’s will, Cuthbert 
Deane was Ralph’s guardian and trustee. 

“ My worldly possessions cannot be in 


his 


i sadder ; and some coldness or constraint 
| seemed to have arisen between her and her 
| friend the vicar’s wife. 
| Cuthbert Deane visited the White 
‘House; tried to win Hilda from her 
| reserve; her mother from her moody, silent 
ways. But even he, for once, failed. He 
had to give it up. And gradually it came 
to be said in Becklington that Hester 
Devenant was not quite in her right mind ; 
and that Hilda, with a daughter’s devotion 
and a mother’s tenderness, watched over 
/and tended her, keeping all others at 
| arm’s-length. 

Two things were certain. 
| Davey never wrote to the woman who 
had once been his friend, and Hilda never 
| spoke of Davey. 
| The next “event” in Becklington was 
the death of poor Softie, just when the 
_ leaves began to fall. 

When the branches were once more 
thick with bursting buds, Softie’s widow 
| took to herself a second spouse. 

“ Bein’ as she was used to scolding 
summat, she felt lonesome till she took 


better hands,” said the boy with a smile. another mon to keep her hand in,” said 
“You can send me what money I want, | Jake, explaining the matter to some new 
and you and old Anthony can manage the | comers at The Safe Retreat; “but t’ new 
rest.” | felly wur a different sort to Softie. He 
“Ts Ralph much changed ?” said Alicia | beat Softie’s missus i’ the first week o’ 
to her husband, some time after his return their wedded bliss — aye, did he ! — and 
from Rio. _tould her he’d do it agen if she didn’t keep 
‘ All he has gone through has naturally | a civil tongue i’ her yed.” 
made some change,” said the vicar. “He This delicious item of intelligence kept 
looks older—older than his years—and has tongues wagging for a time: but the 
grown in every way marvellously like his | interest died at last. Then came a long 
father.” dull epoch during which nobody did any- 
Time passed on. thing particular, and the weather and the 
Davey was busy winding up and trying crops formed the chief subjects of conver- 
to dispose of the estate in Barbadoes. | sation with Jake and his fellows. 
Jeremy was bringing the gardens and' But in the early months of the third 
shrubberies at Dale End to an exalted spring from that spring-day with which this 
state of perfection. Nurse Prettyman chapter opened, Becklington was roused 
was wearying to see her nursling. Oldj|to wild excitement by the news that 
Anthony seemed to have taken a fresh young Squire Ralph was coming home 
lease of life since he had heard of Master again. 
Ralph’s safety, and surely never did more And Jake was the first to know it and 
faithful steward toil for an absent lord. to tell it ! 
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HIS OFFICE, established more ‘than 76 years ago, has now 
a Fund belenging to the Policy-holders 


EXCEEDING TWO MILLIONS. 


It has paid in Claims nearly SEVEN MILLION 
POUNDS Sterling, and has declared Bonuses amounting 








to no less than 


£2,342,000. 


As an example of the advantage of assuring in a high class 
Office, it may be mentioned that, in the month of November, 
1882, the sum of £445 was paid in Cash, by way of Bonus, to 
a Policy-holder insured for £500 only. 








The Premium ceased to be payable five years since; a small 
portion of the Bonus having been applied to extinguish the same. 


The £500 Policy is still in full force, and will be 


augmented in May, 1883, by a further valuable Bonus. 
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has proved the marvellous remedial powers of these appliances, even in cases defying ordinary treatment. MR. PULVERMACHER begs to draw 
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THE PICTORIAL WORLD) 


A Series of Political Coloured Portraits is Commenced, 
THE SUBJECT BEING 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons and M.P. for North Devon. 
The intention is to alternate a Liberal and Conservative Member each week, and to accompany each 
Portrait with a page of Illustrations, with letterpress descriptive of the Constituency to which the 
Member belongs. Where it is possible, Views of their Country Seats will be given. 
AS AN ENORMOUS SALE IS EXPEOTED FOR THIS SERIES, AND AS THERE WILL BE NO REPRINTS, 
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Well, LEWIS'S are as well known in Liverpool as the Bank of England is known in London. 
LEWIS’S commenced business in Liverpool thirty years ago, and LEWIS’S now have one of the 
largest businesses in England. LEWIS’S Pure Teas are all one price—they are all 2s. per pound. No { 
better Teas can be desired than LEWIS’S Teas. LEWIS'S Pure Teas are good enough for the Queen to i 
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population; they intend in future to make their Teas known all over the United Kingdom, and drinkers } 
of Tea will be glad that LEWIS’S were born to give them such Wonderful Tea for Qs. per lb. | 
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The name of LEWIS is most appropriate for providing something good of daily consumption to be sent all over the | 


United Kingdom. Notice the five letters forming the name LEWIS— 
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stands for LONDON. | standsfor ENGLAND. | stands for WALES. | stands for IRELAND. | stands for SCOTLAND. 


Send 12s. 6d. for Six Pounds of LEWIS'S Pure Tea, which will be forwarded in a tin canister, CARRIAGE PAID. Send 
24s. 6d. for Twelve Pounds of LEWIS’S Pure Tea, which will be forwarded in a tin canister, Carriage Paid. Send £2 for } 


Twenty Pounds of LEWIS’S Pure Tea, which will be forwarded ina tin canister Carriage Paid; or send 2s. in stamps for 
One Pound Sample of LEWIS'S Pure Tea. The Carriage of the One Pound Samples will not be prepaid. % 


Address—LEWIS’S, in Liverpool. 
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